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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTIONS TO 
THE SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
II.—Love. 


1. The Church is therefore the home and resting-place of the 
Sacred Heart on earth. It is ours also. What a debt of love and 
gratitude we owe to the Sacred Heart for the safe shelter we find 
in it! His Church is to us a safe and trusty ship in an angry sea, a 
harbor of refuge, a home of shelter, when chill blasts blow. Look 
round, in life, at the many storm-tossed souls vainly crying for light 
and love and grace, slaves of error, victims of doubt, a prey to vice, 
and reflect on the debt of gratitude we owe to the Sacred Heart for 
bringing us safely to His Father’s house, preserved, perhaps, from 
peril of death and finding food, warmth and shelter under its roof. 
And as we kneel in loving faith and confidence before the shrine of 
the Sacred Heart in the tabernacle and realize the privileges we pos- 
sess in the gift of the true faith, shall not our hearts gladly re-echo 
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holy David’s prayer : “Lord, I have loved the beauty of thy house and 
the place where thy glory dwelleth” (Ps. xxv. 8). 

2. Do we or can we realize the love shown by the Sacred Heart in 
the institution of the Church? It is Our Lord with us and among us, 
as in Judea of old. He is here to free the captive, heal the sick, feed 
the hungry, and give drink to the thirsty. Error is the slavery of the 
mind; sin of the will. He frees from both, in His Church, by his 
light and grace. Now the mind, in seeking truth, is seeking God, 
even though blindly and unconscious of the fact. The will, in seeking 
rest, peace, pleasure, love in its plenitude is but groping after God, 
the Supreme Good. Every soul in search of light and love can say, 
in the words of Scripture: “As the hart panteth for the living waters, 
so doth my soul pant for thee, O God.” 

Now, where is God to be found? Where is Christ, the king of 
glory, if not in His kingdom? Where is the Master, if not in His 
own house? Where the head, if not with the body? “All power is 
given to him in heaven and on earth.” Now, this power of His is 
at the beck and call of every member of the Church disposed to 
profit by it. The Sacred Heart stands at every door and knocks. He 
still wearily sits by the well, ready to dispense the living waters 
that will quench souls athirst for God and cleanse the very harlot 
from her sins. “For the stream of the river maketh the city of God 
joyful. The Most High hath sanctified his own tabernacle. God is 
in the midst thereof, it shall not be moved” (Ps. xlv. 5, 6). 

3. “Behold I am with you all days.” It is this living presence of 
Christ that marks off the Church from every other body. “Lo He is” 
here and lo there,” you will hear people say, but He only is where 
He promised to be—‘“‘with His own.” His Church is not a mere 
philosophy or school of thought. His teaching, no doubt, and His 
personality are subject to the closest scrutiny, and He has emerged 
from the fiery ordeal the most interesting figure in history. But He 
is more to us than a shadowy figure of the past ; His is a living, mov- 
ing, actuating presence. His mind is known to us on the great prob- 
lems of the day. His heart beats for and goes out to us now as it 
did to Peter and John and Magdalen, in the days when He was 
seen on earth and conversed with men. Through the agency of the 
Church, His body, blood, soul and divinity are brought to our very 
doors. The Jews who saw him in Bethlehem, Nazareth and Jeru- 
salem beheld in Him “the Son of man;” but with the light of faith 
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we recognize in Him, with St. Peter, “the Son of God;” and in 
the breaking of bread, that takes place in this house of God, we be- 
hold His body and blood and divinity.” We see on the altar the 
Lamb as it were slain. It is not a dead Christ, nor a dead heart, nor 
a mere venerable relic of bygone days that we worship in the Catholic 
Church, but the living Christ, “Son of the living God.” 

4. Now, just as each one of us can truly say that sun, moon and 
stars shine for us singly, inasmuch as we receive their light to the 
full extent of our capacity, so does each single soul in God’s Church, 
fully enjoy the plenitude of the love of the Sacred Heart, its dearest 
treasure. The whole hierarchy, from the Pope downward, the Sac- 
ramental and sacrificial system—the whole machinery of the house 
of God, in fact—are at work in training, adorning, perfecting and 
transforming each soul singly. 

And once a soul is engrafted by grace on Christ the true vine, and 
falls not away from it, it remains ever a member. Death does not 
separate us from Christ and His Church. The gradual process of 
development is carried on beyond the grave in the Church suffering 
in purgatory. The Sacred Heart never loses sight of its children. 
Its love burns intensely for the poor exiled souls in God’s prisons, 
with the sores and stains and dust of venial sin and old debts accru- 
ing from forgiven and perhaps forgotten mortal offenses. “The 
chaff and the stubble and the clay must be burned out” ere the soul 
is raised to the vision of God. 

5. And when the weary round of suffering and combat is over, 
we shall all meet together in heaven as members of the Church trium- 
phant, and find everlasting peace and rest in undisturbed union with 
the Sacred Heart. The souls of the just then safe in the hands of 
God are the conquests of the Sacred Heart. They are its triumphs 
and joy. The light and love they sought for in the study and imita- 
tion of the Sacred Heart as revealed in the Church here are now 
their portion and inheritance in the Church triumphant above forever. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
THe ACCEPTABLE TIME. 


BY THE REV. F, HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 


“Then Jesus was led by the spirit into the desert.”—Matt. iv. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Lent is: (1) the acceptable time in which we may particularly 
be heard by God; (2) the time in which the divine Saviour particularly 
helps us to gain our salvation. 

I. Fasting particularly pleasing to God. Example: Ninive, Moses, 
Nehemias, David. 

II. Lent the time in which are commemorated the Passion and 
death of Our Lord, by which He worked the salvation of mankind. He 
will during this time give us his particular help to work out our own salva- 
tion. 


Dear Brethren: Lent is, as to-day’s epistle says, the acceptable 
time in which God wants us to do penance, so that He may hear and 
help us. I will briefly show you that Lent is (1) the acceptable 
time in which we may particularly be heard by God, and 
(2) the time in which our divine Saviour helps us particularly to 
gain our salvation. May the Lord give His blessing to my words! 

I. The Lord said to Isaias: “In an acceptable time I have heard 
thee” (Is. xlix. 8). What is this acceptable time? It is Lent. Al- 
though God did not specify a particular time for the forgiveness of 
sins, and although the well-spring of His mercy is ever open to 
sinners, still the forty days of fast are a blessed time, in which He 
is especially anxious to accept prayers and repentance. As a proof 
of this fact, let me remind you of the city of Ninive. God spared 
not Sodom and Gomorrha, because the inhabitants refused to do 
penance; it was different at Ninive. When Jonas entered into the 
city and cried, “Yet forty days and Ninive shall be destroyed” 
(Jonas iii. 4), the king proclaimed a general fast. “And God saw 
their works, that they were turned from their evil way: and God 
had mercy with regard to the evil which he had said that he would 
do to them, and he did it not” (Jonas iii. 10). 
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Again, why did the offended God pardon the Israelites when 
they had adored a golden calf? Because Moses fasted forty days 
on behalf of the people (Deut. vi. 18). And who came to the as- 
sistance of the Jews at Jerusalem, when by their many sins and 
vices they were suffering the wrath of God, and were in danger of 
destruction? It was Nehemias, who fasted many days and prayed 
before the face of the God of heaven (II. Esd. i). David fasted to 
obtain forgiveness of his sins. We read in his writings, “I humbled 
my soul with fasting” (Ps. xxxiv. 13). If, therefore, the Lord, in 
the Old Testament, pardoned repentant sinners particularly at the 
time of their fasting, will this time of Lent, instituted in the New 
Testament and sanctified by the fasting of His only begotten Son, 
be less pleasing to God? Sinners may therefore hope for pardon 
of their sins, particularly during this time of grace. There is no 
doubt but that the repentant sinner will receive it, for the Son of 
God during this time gives the sinner His particular assistance to 
repent of his sins and to become reconciled to His heavenly Father. 

II. The Lord said to Isaias: “In the day of salvation I have 
helped thee.” Which are these days of salvation? What is this 
help? My Christians, what is it that the Church, during this holy 
time of Lent, puts constantly before our eyes? Is it not the Passion 
and death of Jesus Christ? Christ, by His Passion and death, 
wrought our salvation, and if during Lent we meditate on His Pas- 
sion and death with a devout and contrite heart, and if by self-denial 
and mortification we strive to become like Him, then these days will 
be days of salvation for us. The Son of God helps us, with His 
grace, to save our souls. 

Behold, O sinner, your Saviour hanging on the Cross !—His head 
bowed, His arms extended, His side open. His head is bowed to 
give you the kiss of peace, His arms are extended to receive you, 
His side is open to show you His loving heart. Must this image 
not induce you to turn from the ways of sin? Should such a cordial 
invitation not be powerful enough to make any heart receive Him 
with a similar love? 

You may say, with Cain: “My iniquity is greater than that I 
may deserve pardon” (Gen. iv. 13). But dare you despair of God’s 
mercy when He offers you His hand and cordially invites you? 
Even while hanging on the Cross Jesus said: “Father, forgive them, 
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for they know not what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34). Do not delay 
your conversion! 

How shall I be able, you may say, to make atonement to God for all 
my sins? God will assist you and grant you grace to render satis- 
faction, whereby all your works will become meritorious if performed 
with a good intention. During this holy time the Church asks you 
to fast, and exhorts you to prayer, to almsgiving and to other good 
works. If you fast, you will fast with Christ. If you mortify your 
body, you will take part in Christ’s Passion. And if you perform 
other good works, Christ will help you in performing them. Our 
Lord has said: “As the branch can not bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in me. I am 
the vine; you the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same beareth much fruit: for without me you can do nothing” (John 
xv. 4,5). For this reason St. Paul exclaimed: “I live, no, not I; but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). And if Christ Himself helps you 
perform all these works, how can they fail to render satisfaction for 
your sins? 

Do not despair of God’s mercy. An evidence of His forbearance, 
goodness and mercy is that He has let you live to see this blessed 
time. Behold, this is the acceptable time, in which God hears you 
_if you call on Him; these are the days of salvation, in which God 
Himself helps you to save your soul. Oh, I beg of you, do not delay 
your conversion. This may be the last Lent that you will live to see! 
Take advantage of it, repent sincerely of your sins and cleanse your 
hearts by a worthy reception of the Sacraments. Christ will then - 
most surely help you to mend your ways and lead you to eternal 
salvation. Amen. 
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THE LENTEN OBSERVANCE. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. C, DOYLE, O.S.B. 


SYNOPSIS.—At the beginning of Lent every good Catholic asks, “How 
shall I worthily spend this holy season?” The answer is found in ihe Gos- 
pel. It will be by imitating Our Lord, who fasted, prayed and resisted the 
temptations of the devil. 

I. Fasting. Men have a natural aversion to fasting, an aversion 
which must be overcome by the remembrance that we are a fallen race, 
which must offer expiation to God for past offenses, and must mortify the 
flesh, to prevent a repetition of them. This aversion is fostered by men, 
who assert that fasting, or, indeed, any bodily mortification, is a super- 
stition. Fasting is not a superstition, but a duty, a necessity, a law. It 
was practised by Christ, by His apostles, by all the holy men of ancient 
times. If fasting is a superstition, then are all these superstitious? It 
was not imposed to curtail men’s liberty, and it is not opposed to the 
liberty of the Gospel. Moreover, it is not a new thing introduced by 
the Church; but it ts an ancient observance, for which she, by the authority 
committed to her by Christ, has wisely thought fit to legislate. 

II. Besides fasting, we must pray: (1) with great confidence, (2) in 
the name of Jesus. 

III. By fasting and prayer we are enabled to resist the devil's temp- 
tations. St. Peter tells how we may best succeed in so doing: (1) “Be 
sober; (2) be watchful; (3) resist them, strong in faith.” 

Conclusion—Thus, by fasting, by prayer, and by resisting temptations, 
we shall spend the Lent in a profitable manner. If we can not fast, let us 
use some sort of self-denial. Let us pray fervently. Let us manfully resist 
temptations. 


On Wednesday last Holy Church inaugurated her annual Lenten 
observance by reminding us, in a most striking manner, of our 
miserable fall and of its punishment, when, sprinkling our heads 
with ashes, she bade us remember that we are but dust and that into 
dust we shall return. On hearing these words, which implicitly 
contain a call to penance, every practical Catholic naturally asks 
himself: “What shall I do in the way of self-denial in order so to 
spend the holy season as to make it profitable to my soul’s well- 
being.” The answer to this question will be found, I think, in the 
gospel read to-day; for in that gospel there is put before us what 
Our Lord did, and, therefore, what we should do, for He came to 
give us an example that we should tread in His footsteps. During 
the space of forty days and forty nights, He gave Himself up to 
rigorous fasting and to prayer, after which penitential exercises, 
being tempted by the devil, He resisted all the evil spirit’s sugges- 
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tions and drove him from His presence, discomfited and covered 
with confusion. Consequently, whoever wishes to pass through this 
holy season in a manner advantageous to his soul’s salvation must 
fast and pray, that by so doing he may be able to resist the tempta- 
tions of the devil, and thus secure for himself the crown of ever- 
lasting life. 

I. There is, of course, in these our days a strong aversion to fast-’ 
ing, an aversion which exists among even the children of the 
Church, while among those who have cast aside allegiance to her 
there is not only an aversion to this exercise of penance, but a rooted 
conviction that it is a superstitious practice, instituted by those whose 
aim it was to curtail the freedom with which we have been dowered 
by Christ. A little reflection, however, will enable men of good- 
will to overcome this aversion, and to see that the law of fasting is 
neither a superstition nor a merely human invention designed to 
hamper our Christian liberty. Therefore, let us recall to our 
memory a few facts, the forgetfulness of which engenders this aver- 
sion to a salutary exercise of penance. One of the most obvious of 
these facts is that we are a fallen race, that has rebelled against God, 
and that in consequence of its rebellion has lost much of its power 
to resist evil and to do good. What, then, are the duties incum- 
bent upon those who have brought themselves to this pitiable condi- 
tion? Manifestly they are to expiate their past offenses, and to take 
such measures as will prevent a repetition of them. For the accom- 
plishment of these duties, men from the earliest times had recourse to 
sacrifices as a means to blot out their iniquities, which sacrifices . 
were acceptable to God, and at the same time efficacious, in view of 
the great sacrifice which, in the fulness of time, Christ was to 
offer for man’s salvation. But these sacrifices, together with heart- 
felt sorrow, though able, through faith in the future Redeemer, to 
wash away the guilt of sin, were not of themselves able to prevent 
a relapse into the evils repented of. Therefore, men had recourse 
also to self-imposed penitential exercises which, by diminishing their 
bodily strength and inflicting pain on their flesh, enabled their souls 
to resist the evil inclinations of fallen nature, and thus to prevent a 
repetition of the deeds that had been expiated by sacrifice. Conse- 
quently, we who have sinned as our forefathers have sinned, we who 
are determined as they were determined, not to repeat our trans- 
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gressions, should, by the remembrance of these facts, be able easily to 
overcome our aversion to fasting, and to regard it rather as a duty, 
a necessary duty; and being a necessary duty, as a law which we 
are not at liberty to set aside. Therefore, we must accomplish this 
duty, no matter how much we may be averse to it, no matter how 
much sensitive nature may shrink from it; for it is a penance, and 
He whose word can not be gainsaid has declared that, unless we do 
penance, we shall perish as all those perished who would not make 
use of this most efficacious preventive of evil. Those who bear in 
mind these few facts will, without doubt, remove from their wills 
the natural aversion which so many have to the Lenten observance of 
fasting. 

To refute the assertions of those who maintain that this peniten- 
tial exercise is a superstitious practice, and the invention of men 
who imposed it to curtail the Christian liberty of the human race, 
will not be a matter of much difficulty ; for if we examine the princi- 
ple whence they have drawn this conclusion, we shall find that it 
will not bear inspection. What, then, is that principle? It is that 
the good things which God, with so liberal a hand, has scattered 
around us, are the proper objects on which the senses of the body 
are to exercise their powers. These senses, they maintain, were 
made for these good things and they for the gratification of the 
senses. Therefore, men must carry out this design of God and 
make the best of that which is thrown in their way. To abstain from 
the use of it, and by so doing to inflict pain upon their bodily senses, 
is to be guilty of a superstitious practice which should be banished 
from the society of enlightened men. In making this assertion, there 
is one important thing which they forget, and that is that these 
senses to which they would grant so large a liberty are the senses 
of a nature that has fallen; that their instincts are animal, that they 
need a restraining force to guide them aright, and, consequently, that 
they must be kept within due bounds by according to them only a 
restricted liberty ; in other words, that they must be mortified. To 
forget this is to exclude from our calculations the possibility of the 
senses so fastening themselves upon material good things and so 
glutting themselves with the pleasures afforded by these things, 
as thereby to enslave the soul in a bondage most degrading and 
fatal to an intelligent being. By excluding that possibility, men are 
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easily led to regret the necessity for the mortification of the senses, 
and to regard either fasting or anything else that inflicts upon them 
pain and inconvenience as a gross material superstition. But by so 
doing they set themselves up in opposition to Our Lord, to the holy 
men of ancient times, to the saints and doctors, and to the practice 
of Holy Church in every age and in every place. If fasting or 
bodily mortification of any kind is superstitious, then is Christ super- 
stitious ; then are all those who trod in His footsteps superstitious ; 
for not only they have taught the utility of and the necessity for it, 
in order to lead a holy life, but they have proved the sincerity of 
their conviction by practicing it in all its various branches. Before 
entering upon those three marvelous years of His public life Our 
Lord subjected His sinless body to a fast of forty days. When 
asked, upon one occasion, by His apostles, why they had not been 
able to expel the devil from the body of a lunatic, He told them that 
a spirit of so great a power as was that which held the wretched man 
in thraldom could be cast out only by prayer and fasting. Therefore, 
fasting is not a superstitious practice. Furthermore, it was not 
devised by men to limit the liberty of the Gospel; for, if we admit, 
as all reasonable men will admit, that fasting is one of the essential 
means by which we co-operate in the work of our justification, 
the Church had, perforce, to proclaim it to be necessary, that is 
to say, to order its observance, to make it one of her laws. 
By so doing, she in no way trenched upon the liberty of the Gospel, 
for that liberty is as little contrary to the law of fasting as it is 
to the law by which we are obliged to believe, to observe the 
decalogue, to practice charity, or to receive the Sacraments. To 
maintain that the Church should not proclaim to be necessary that 
which she holds to be necessary in the work of our justification, that 
is to say, that we should not make it a law—is to maintain that 
there should not be a Church. Any one holding such an opinion 
is logical in leaving the Church, in acting contrary to the Church, 
and in proclaiming that what he does is best; but being a member 
of the Church he is most illogical when he asserts that by her law 
she either limits him in the exercise of his evangelical liberty or de- 
prives him of it. We may add that, by establishing the law of 
fasting, the Church did not introduce any novelty, for from the 
earliest times it was in use among the people of God. The patri- 
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archs, in addition to their expiatory sacrifices for the purpose of 
blotting out sin, had recourse to fasting to prevent a relapse into it. 
Moses proclaimed a forty-days’ fast, to prepare the vast multitude 
whom he had led out of Egypt for the reception of the divine law. 
The Ninivites, at the preaching of Jonas, gave themselves up to 
fasting and penance, to avert the terrible judgment impending over 
them. Josaphat ordered a general fast, to obtain from heaven aid 
to defeat the armies swarming out of Syria to enslave his people. 
David, when the child born of his great sin was stricken with sick- 
ness unto death, “kept a fast and lay upon the ground.” Of such 
penitential practices, when accompanied by prayer and alms-deeds, 
the angel Raphael declared: “They deliver the soul from death, 
purge away sins, and procure for men mercy and life everlasting.” 
Our Lord, the great exemplar of mankind, came into the world 
to lead a penitential life. After His baptism by the saintly 
St. John, and before beginning the work of His mission, He fasted, 
as we have heard in to-day’s gospel, for the space of forty days. He 
prophesied that His apostles and those who, by their teaching, should 
be aggregated to His kingdom, should also fast in imitation of the 
example that He had put before them; for on one occasion, when 
the disciples of the Pharisees and of John the Baptist came to Him 
and said: “Why do the disciples of John and of the Pharisees fast; 
but thy disciples do not fast?” He said to them: “As long as they 
have ‘the bridegroom with them they cannot fast. But the days 
will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them ; and 
then they shall fast in those days” (Mark ii. 19-20). 

Remembering these words, and mindful of His example, the 
apostles, after Christ’s resurrection, began to fast during the forty 
days preceding the anniversary of their Master’s death. Now, 
although history does not in so many words record that the apostles 
instituted the Lenten fast, yet it is certain that, from the beginning 
of Christianity, the practice of the Lenten observance became com- 
mon, and very soon passed into a law (St. Leo, Sermon iv. “De Jeju- 
nio Sept. mens:). Of this fact we have a very striking proof in 
certain words used in one of their decrees by the Fathers assembled 
in the General Council of Nicea (A.D. 325). From these words it 
is evident that everywhere throughout the Church the fast of Lent 
was observed; for, while not making any new legislation about that 
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fast, they ordained that, during the course of each year, certain 
synods should be held, one of which was to take place “before the 
fast of forty days.” If we bear in mind that the bishops who used 
these words had come from all parts of the then known world, they 
will be for us a manifest proof of its general observance, a proof 
which points to the apostolic origin of the fast of Lent. In drawing 
this conclusion we are only following the reasoning of the Fathers 
of the fourth and fifth centuries. These Fathers attributed to the 
apostles the institution of the Lenten fast, because the Fathers who 
had preceded them in the second and third centuries had constantly 
spoken of it as a practice, the origin of which could not be traced to 
the decrees of any council or of any bishops, and therefore must 
have been inaugurated by the apostles themselves. 

But venerable as was this Lenten fast, by reason of its apostolic 
origin, and rigorously as it was observed during the ages of faith, 
yet it always was, as it is at the present day, irksome to human 
nature. Being irksome, and to most men a burden, in process of 
time, as fervor cooled and faith became weak, men began to revolt 
against it and not to observe it. Consequently, the authority of the 
Church was called in to enforce its observance. By exercising that 
authority, the Church did not institute a new practice among her 
children ; she simply enforced the observance of a practice that had 
passed into a law. In so doing she used a right inherent in every 
governing power, whether civil or ecclesiastical—a right, moreover, 
which she received directly from her divine Founder not only to 
teach but to make her children observe all that He had Himself - 
taught them, pointing out to all generations of men that by hearing 
and obeying them they would be hearing and obeying Him. 

From what has been said thus far, each of you will be able to see 
that the aversion which he may feel for this Lenten practice ought 
to be resisted and set aside. Also he will know what to think of the 
assertion of those who so rashly proclaim it to be a superstition and 
a practice intended to curtail the liberty of mankind. 

II. Besides giving Himself up to a rigorous fast, Our Lord de- 
voted Himself to fervent prayer; for, as we learn from the pages 
of the New Testament, it was His custom to spend long hours in 
communion with His eternal Father. Therefore, it is only rational 
to conclude that, during the forty days of preparation for His mis- 
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sion, He should have exercised Himself in prayer, in order, in this 
respect also, to encourage us to imitate His example. Consequently, 
besides fasting we must during these days of Lent devote ourselves 
to prayer, which purifies the heart, elevates the mind to heavenly 
things and causes good desires to spring up in the soul. But in order 
to obtain these excellent results our prayer must not be the listless, 
sleepy, distracted prayer usually offered to God by the lukewarm 
and the indifferent. It must be prayer issuing from the heart of one 
who feels the need of what he asks, who is thoroughly in earnest, 
who, with all due submission to the divine will, is determined to 
persevere in his petition until he obtains that for which he asks. 
When these dispositions are found in the heart of the petitioner they 
constitute the conditions that make prayer efficacious. For he who 
feels some pressing necessity is fired with the desire for its allevia- 
tion; he goes to those who are able to remove it. In his spiritual 
necessities he has recourse to God, just as in his corporal necessities 
he would have recourse to some rich and benevolent man. He is full 
of confidence that he will obtain what he needs, and he asks it with 
a firm faith or belief that it will be granted. This is an essential con- 
dition of all prayer that is worthy of the name; and in order that we 
may approach God with this condition filling our hearts, Jesus Him- 
self, when teaching us how to pray, bids us address God as “Father,” 
and expect from that Father just what children may expect from 
loving and devoted parents who always bestow on them that which 
is most advantageous for their welfare. If the children ask for 
bread, the parents do not reach them a stone; if they ask for a fish, 
the parents do not give them a serpent. Consequently, when we 
pray, it must be with faith, with unwavering confidence; for he that 
is diffident is like a wave of the sea, carried hither and thither by 
the violence of contending winds. He need not hope to receive any- 
thing from God. 

Furthermore, besides bidding us call God “Father,” and thus in- 
spiring us with confidence, Our Lord orders us to ask or pray “in 
His name.” What does He mean by these words? He means that, 
in addition to praying with confidence, we should pray or ask God 
for only that which will conduce to our eternal well-being. For 
Jesus means Saviour, and therefore whatever we ask that could 
prove detrimental to our salvation, is not asked in the name “Jesus.” 
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By praying for any such thing we ask for a stone, and consequently 
our petition is not heard. It is true that we may ask for temporal 
good things, but it must always be on condition that these will in 
no way prove an obstacle to our salvation. Again, “to ask in the 
name of Jesus” is to imitate Him in His prayer. His petitions were 
addressed to the Father with compunction of heart and the deepest 
humility, or, as St. Paul expresses it, “with a strong cry and tears” 
(Heb. v. 7). He prayed after having first mortified His sinless flesh, 
He prayed kneeling, with downcast eyes, with the profoundest recol- 
lection. Therefore, unless our prayer be thus offered to God in 
the name of Jesus Christ, those words of His will be verified in our 
case as they have been verified in the case of so many others: “Until 
now you have asked nothing in my name.” 

III. In conjunction with fasting, and with prayer thus made with 
confidence and in Christ’s holy Name, we must, if we desire profit- 
ably to spend the days of Lent, manfully resist the temptations of the 
devil. How are we to do this? St. Peter informs us when, after 
warning his neophytes against the inveterate hostility of the evil 
spirit, who, “as a roaring lion goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour,” he adds, “Be sober, watch, and resist him, strong in faith” 
(I. Peter v. 8,9). Therefore, the first means to be employed is that 
sobriety which is begotten of Christian mortification, or, in other 
words, of that salutary fasting so strongly urged and commanded, 
especially during this Lenten season. For by making use of this 
healthful mortification we are enabled to keep under control the 
passions of our fallen nature, of which passions the devil makes use 
as instruments to gain admission into our hearts, and thus to subject 
us to his tyrannous sway. A glance at our crucifix will give us 
courage to endure the inconvenience experienced from whatever 
applies the lash to our sensitive flesh; for who will shrink from a 
little pain, or who will indulge in self-gratification, if he keep before 
his eyes the torn and bleeding figure of the world’s Redeemer? “My 
Lord is hanging on the cross,” says St. Bernard, “and shall I give 
myself up to delights?’ (Form. Hon. Vet. Vol. 5). 

After counseling us to be sober, that is to say, to practice bodily 
mortification, the apostle adds “Be watchful.” This watchfulness over 
self is also most urgently recommended by Our Lord; for it neces- 
sary, in order to be fully aware of what is passing within our souls, to 
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discover and to avoid the snares laid to entrap us, that knowing the 
weakness and the corruption of our nature we may have recourse to 
God, whose grace will shield us from the dangers threatening our 
salvation. However, that by which we begin the work of our sal- 
vation, that by which we are stirred up to repress our fallen nature, 
to pray, and to be watchful over ourselves, is faith. Therefore, 
faith is the last means suggested by the apostle to enable us to resist 
and to overcome the temptations of the devil, the world and the 
flesh: “Whom resist ye, strong in faith.” For, as St. Ambrose 
says: “Faith is the strong right arm, the virtue and the power of 
the Father; and in the last great victory which the elect of God 
shall obtain over the prince of darkness, it will be the weapon that 
will work his downfall.” Therefore, in the words of St. Paul: 
“Take unto yourselves the shield of faith, wherewith you may be 
able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most wicked one” 
(Ephes. vi. 16). 

ConclusionI have given an answer to the question asked 
at the beginning of this discourse, “What shall I do, in the 
way of self-denial, in order to spend this season so as to make 
it profitable to my soul’s well-being?’ You must imitate Jesus 
Christ in His fasting, in His prayer and in His resistance to the 
temptations of the devil. Unfortunately, owing to the exigencies 
of our modern life, to the high pressure in which we are forced to 
live, few are able, and fewer still are willing to keep the fast of 
Lent, mitigated as it is by the maternal tenderness of Holy Church. 
But though unable to fast, all are able, and all should be willing, in 
some way or other, to deny themselves during these days of pen- 
ance and mourning. Let the workingman abstain from some one of 
the few pleasures in which he indulges at other times. Let the 
leisured classes deprive themselves of some luxury of which at 
other seasons they make use. Let all, without exception, absent 
themselves from the ballroom, the theatre, and the concert hall, and 
thus do some little penance, in imitation of Our Lord, for the expia- 
tion of their past sins. Now, though not all are able to fast, all are 
able to pray, and therefore, during this time of penance, all should 
pray more frequently and more fervently than during the other sea- 
sons of the year. They should assist at daily Mass; they should be 
present at benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; they should take 
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part in that most touching religious exercise, the Stations of the 
Cross. Also all are able to resist the temptations of the devil if they 
will but use the necessary means. They must watch over their 
thoughts, their desires, their words, their acts, in order that, being 
on the alert, they may frustrate the attempts of the Evil One to 
effect an entry into their hearts. Thus, by self-denial, by prayer 
and by repelling the suggestions of our adversary, we shall keep 
Our Lord company, and pass through the Lenten season in a man- 
ner that will be advantageous to our eternal well-being. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“His garments became white as snow.”—Matt. xvii. 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The white garment of Christ likened to the garment of sancti- 
fying grace bestowed upon the soul in Baptism. This garment, when lost, 
may be recovered in the Sacrament of Penance. Examination of con- 
science an important part of this Sacrament. Often imperfectly done. 
Some points to be observed. Daily examination of conscience recom- 
mended. 


When reading of the glorious and spotless garment with which 
Our Lord was clothed at His transfiguration on Mount Thabor, I am 
reminded of the precious garment of sanctifying grace with which 
our soul becomes adorned in the Sacrament of Baptism. Adorned 
with this garment the soul is an object of delight to God and to His 
heavenly hosts. Unfortunately this precious adornment of the soul 
lasts but a short time with many people. In the many temptations 
and dangers of this miserable life this garment of innocence is lost, 
often very soon, and the soul becomes disfigured by sin, detestable in 
the sight of God, and deserving of eternal damnation. Our Saviour, 
in His great love and mercy, instituted the Sacrament of Penance as 
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a means of regaining sanctifying grace when it has been lost, and 
the Church in this holy time of Lent exhorts her children to cleanse 
their souls in this Sacrament and to reconcile themselves with God. 
To receive this Sacrament worthily it is necessary, above all, that 
we should know our sins; for, without knowing them, we can 
neither repent nor confess them, nor can we amend our lives. Since 
there are many Christians who, when going to Confession, examine 
their conscience imperfectly and insufficiently, I wish to speak to 
you to-day on the proper examination of conscience. 

It is just as difficult, as it is necessary that we should know our- 
self and our sins, our bad habits and inclinations. It is difficult, 
because self-love often blinds us so that we are inclined to see 
only our good qualities and to excuse our sins, our serious violations 
of God’s holy laws, as weaknesses; it is difficult also because it is not 
pleasant to confess our sins, particularly our favorite sins. It is, 
however, necessary, because without knowing ourself we can not 
repent of our sins, we fail to combat our wicked inclinations, and 
we can not lay aside our bad habits; it is necessary because the Sac- 
rament of Penance is received unworthily if through a careless ex- 
amination of conscience a mortal sin is omitted in Confession. 

What is to be said of those who devote only a few minutes to the 
examination of conscience? Can they in this short time get a good 
knowledge of the sins they have committed? This is simply impos- 
sible, particularly if one has not been to Confession for a considerable 
time. One will then overlook mortal sins, and will confess only 
those that happen to come to the mind. The consequence is that 
there is danger of an incomplete confession, and hence of a worth- 
less one. 

There are people who expect the confessor to help them examine 
their consciences. This, however, is not the task of the confessor, 
but of the penitent; the penitent must carefully examine his con- 
science, and repent of his sins, before entering the confessional. 

Then there are.some who examine their conscience carefully, but 
do not consider the duties of their state of life. A certain emperor, 
Charles V., on one of his travels through his realm, desired to go to 
Confession and his usual confessor not being with him he went to 
the first church he came to and asked for a priest to hear his confes- 
sion. After he had confessed, the priest, without being awed by the 
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person of the mighty emperor, said: “My lord, you have confessed 
the sins of Charles, but not the sins of the emperor. Have you in- 
sisted on the honesty of your officials? Have you protected your 
subjects and provided for their welfare? Have you responded to 
the pleadings of the poor? Have you rewarded the good and pun- 
ished the wicked? Have you sheltered widows and orphans and 
afforded them help?” The emperor became perplexed, he examined 
his conscience more carefully, and made a complete confession, after 
which he said to his companions: To-day I have learned how to 
examine my conscience and how to make a sincere confession. 

Let this be an example to you. Examine your conscience more 
carefully in future, think of the duties of your state of life and ask 
yourself whether you have fulfilled or neglected them. 

Parents must examine themselves whether they have raised 
their children in virtue and in the teachings of the Lord, if 
they have advised and corrected them, punished them if nec- 
essary, if they have set them a good example, watched over their 
doings in and out of doors and encouraged them to do good. 
Children must ask themselves whether they have loved and obeyed 
‘their parents or offended them by bad behavior. Masters must 
mind the words of St. Paal: “If any man have not care of his own, 
and especially of those of his house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel” (I. Tim. v. 8). They must examine their 
conscience whether they have encouraged their servants to do good 
and hindered them from doing bad, whether they gave them proper 
food and treated them kindly. Servants and employees must ask 
themselves whether they have properly attended to the affairs of their 
masters and served them faithfully. If you are married people 
ask yourselves whether you have been patient with one another and 
encouraged each other to do good. In short, whatever your state 
of life, do not forget, when examining your conscience, to ask your- 
self whether you have fulfilled or neglected the duties which your 
particular state demands. 

Examine your conscience carefully in future. Consider that the 
fruit of the worthy reception of the Sacraments, the amendment of 
life, and the eternal salvation of your soul, may depend upon this 
examination. Do not be satisfied with examining your conscience 
when preparing for Confession, examine it every evening. St. 
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Thomas a Kempis advises to make good resolutions in the morning, 
and to find out at night whether these resolutions have been kept. A 
daily examination of conscience will make the examination before 
Confession at once easy and perfect, will enable you to receive more 
worthily this precious Sacrament of Penance, and, by bringing you 
greater graces, will more surely aid you in attaining your eternal 
salvation. 





THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
BY THE REV. W. D. STRAPPINI, S.J. 


“For our Gospel hath not been to you in word only, but in power also.”— 
I. Thess. i., 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—St. Paul speaks with knowledge of the truth. Many have 
taught, but not with the power of this knowledge. The Gospel not only 
places a burden, but gives strength to bear it. We are to-day in the posi- 
tion of the Thessalonians; have the same nature, same instinct, the same 
enemies, viz., the world—the devil and the flesh. Many heard St. Paul 
unto profit. Many turned away. Many to-day turn away with the same 
excuses. The lives of the saints adds a new force to the words of St. 
Paul. Salutary effect in our lives of this Gospel of St. Paul. 


These are very confident words. They are the words of one who 
knew he was speaking truth so evident that his hearers could but 
indorse his sayings. Also, they are some of the earliest words writ- 
ten by any Christian teacher. Years before the Gospel had been 
committed to writing by any of the four evangelists, St. Paul could 
write to those early converts to Christianity: “You know that our 
Gospel hath not been in word only but in power also.” 

Many teachers had taught them in words, wise words; words 
well chosen, and so well put together that they had charmed the 
hearers; and many had stood to listen to more words which had 
a charm in them, but no power. No power issued from those charm- 
ing words to make men ashamed of their past, and eager for a new 
future ; no power to make them fling aside the fetters of evil habits, 
and emancipate themselves from the bonds of a sensual life. No. 
But St. Paul could say, “Our Gospel has been in power,’ such 
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power “that you were made a pattern to all that believe in Mace- 
donia and Achaia—how you turned from idols to serve the living 
and true God.” 

Here was the work of the Gospel, for the Gospel did not simply 
recommend a work, but gave the force and strength necessary to ac- 
complish it. This is the work of the Gospel to-day, every day, all 
days until the end of Time! 

What the Thessalonians were in their day, to some extent we are 
in our own day; to some extent, for we have succeeded to an inheri- 
tance of tradition, of historical facts, of social order naturally un- 
known to them. But we have the same human nature, the same 
natural instincts, and there are many opposing teachers crying aloud 
to attract our attention, trying to draw us away from the Gospel 
preached by St. Paul. 

Who are these other teachers? One of these teachers is the 
same, ever the same, our frail humanity, ever shrinking from labor 
and self-sacrifice, and eagerly clutching at each appearance of 
pleasant ease and joyous sense gratification, ever unwilling to forego 
the thrill and excitement of the. passing moment, ever unwilling to 
balance the satisfying happiness of the future against the labor and 
restraint of the present effort! Yet the Thessalonians faced this 
at the teaching of St. Paul. Not that it was easy; no easier for 
them than it would be for us. For though Salonica, which is the 
ancient Thessalonica, is but a small place now, in the times of St. 
Paul it was a busy seaport, crowded with merchandise from east and 
west, with all the life and bustle and the free circulation of money 
customary in ports of all lands. And these were the attractions set 
out to beguile the weary traveler, who came from the narrow 
confinement of the small ships and lengthy voyage of those early 
days. A pleasant town and a lively town, and full of those dissipa- 
tions which the natural man loves and for which he seeks. Yet St. 
Paul’s converts resolutely turned away from the allurements 
which had appealed to them, and resolutely faced the strict- 
ness of the Gospel, finding in its very strictness a power, and even 
a joy, which enabled them to love what they had abhorred, and to 
abhor what they had hitherto loved and sought after. And St. Paul 
rejoiced at the new lives led by his converts, and spoke words of 
thankfulness, words which the Church reads to you this day. Do 
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not think they are only historical words, words once spoken ap- 
propriately to an audience long since passed away; they are words 
which found a truthful echo in the hearts of many at Thessalonica, 
and they find the same echo in the hearts of many among you to-day. 
We may carry the comparison still further. They did not find any 
echo in the hearts of many who dwelt in that gay town then, and 
many there are to-day on whose ears the same words fall without 
conveying any meaning; they do not stir those hearts, and they 
prompt them to no good actions. Mankind in many respects is to-day 
what mankind was at Thessalonica. Then many heard the words 
of St. Paul, even as to-day many are familiar with the words of the 
Gospel. Then the words of St. Paul fell on many deaf ears, ears 
deafened by the noise and clamor of pleasure seekers, and by the de- 
lights of pagan joys. Then, as now, men justified themselves by 
pleading that they only did as other men did; that what was good 
enough for the crowd about them was good enough for them also; 
that St. Paul preached a hard doctrine, one which intelligent men 
could only accept on evidence greater than what the preacher gave 
them. And they ignored the evidence which St. Paul placed before 
their very eyes. Yes, it was in some ways a hard doctrine, one which 
men could not naturally accept very eagerly ; yet hard as it seemed, it 
gained converts, it braced men up. They were the manlier for it, it 
gave energy to the slothful, courage to the timid, power to the 
weak and firm resolution to the vacillating. It was as a new birth— 
a new life with wider aims and higher unselfish ambitions, brought 
to the feet of all. Not to a chosen few, but to all who would prac- 
tise, all who would bring themselves to mold their lives upon the 
pattern set before them, those who followed the law as laid down 
by St. Paul. Was it hard after all? Is not any life hard? Are not 
all lives hard in some respect? Most certainly. The easiest life of 
self-indulgence becomes hard in time, hard and without taste; it 
is really easier to steel one’s heart against the clamor of rebellious 
nature within, and the ears against the persuasive words and 
allurements of those in the midst of whom we live. Did not many 
find that St. Paul’s gospel was not a gospel of words only, fair 
words, smooth words? Very far from it. It was a gospel of action, 
one full of deeds, requiring deeds, not words, and full of the power 
to make mankind doers of those deeds. The Thessalonians, some of 
them, felt that power, and showed it by their new lives. They 
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felt that it was as a new energy within them, something added to 
human nature, which, left to itself, could only follow the fascina- 
tion of the world and the flesh, and had of itself no power to with- 
, Stand the wiles of the devil. To-day, when the Church reads those 
words to us she can urge an argument which St. Paul could not 
use. She can point to the past centuries ; she can name the men and 
women who have felt and shown the power of the Gospel, those 
men and women whose Christian heroism we have consecrated by 
placing their names in the list of the saints; girls like St. Agnes, 
soldiers like St. Sebastian, ardent natures like St. Augustine, gentle 
spirits like St. Benedict and St. Francis. In every land, new and 
old, the faith has raised up churches and cathedrals, perfect monu- 
ments of the highest human skill, monuments of the power in the 
Gospel which prompts and executes them. In every land there is a 
softening of manners and an elevation of ideals, all unknown to the 
Thessalonians, yet all springing from that power which lies hidden 
in the Gospel, for the power to produce the sturdy oak lies hidden in 
the acorn. 

There is but one condition wanting when this power is not shown, 
or not shown sufficiently in our lives. We will not let it work, we 
stifle its beginnings, we do not nourish its growth, we let it fade 
and drop from want of care and attention. We do not deny the 
name of Christ with our lips, but we do not give fair play to that 
inward power with which the law of Christ—the yoke of Christ— 
dowers the human soul and heart and conscience. Unlike those 
Thessalonians who stood apart and were a model and a pattern to all, 
far and near, we too often follow the crowd, and are lost in the 
throng of those who press forward from excitement to excitement 
and have no taste for the manly restraints and ennobling sacrifices 
enjoined by the Gospel. 

Let these be your ideals, let these be the works of your faith and of 
your enduring hope, and you shall turn from idols of pleasure and 
from idols of social ambition, you shall turn to serve the true and 
living God, by the power of that Gospel by which alone you can 
do these things. So shall you be saved from the wrath to come, 
hanging over us as once it hung over the Thessalonians, and saved 
by the power of the Gospel of Jesus, who, as St. Paul reminded his 
converts, “hath delivered us from the wrath to come.” 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
RELAPSE INTO SIN. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0O.S.N. 
“And the last state of that man becomes worse than the first.”—Luke xi. 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—Promises to amend, made in the Confessional, often forgotten 
soon after leaving it. Relapses into sin the result. These relapses make 
conversion more difficult, and invite the wrath of God. Example, the 
traders in the Temple. 


In ancient times there lived in Carthage a king by the name of 
Hanno. His self love and vanity made him desirous of having 
people believe that he was not an ordinary man, but a god. To 
further this belief he caused a great number of parrots, magpies and. 
kindred birds to be caught and to be taught to say, prettily: Hanno 
isa god. After they had learned their lesson they were allowed their 
freedom, the king hoping that they would proclaim in all parts of the 
country: Hanno is a god. But, behold, as soon as they had regained 
their freedom and returned to their haunts, they resumed their 
own old cackling, all forgetful of what they had learned. Alas! 
so many Christians are like these birds. They can be made to say in 
the confessional, in nice words, that they will amend their lives and 
serve God. But just as soon as they leave the church and meet 
their former companions they forget all about their promises. The 
evil spirit, who in the Sacrament of Penance was ejected from their 
hearts, is striving to return, and, alas! succeeds only too soon. And 
then the last state of that man becomes worse than the first: for the 
repeated fall into sin makes conversion more difficult and the pun- 
ishment of God more sure. Let us consider to-day why this is so. 

(1). When one has a relapse into the same serious disease of 
which he has just been cured, his recovery becomes more difficult, 
sometimes impossible. The same is the case with the sinner, if he, 
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when cured from sin in the Sacrament of Penance, falls back into 
the same sins. The diseased state of his soul becomes more danger- 
ous and his amendment more difficult; his: sin becomes a habit and 
he can not tear himself away from it. In the words of Solomon, 
“Just as a threefold cord is not easily broken” (Eccl. iv. 12), so the 
entangled mesh of bad habits is not easily broken; for bad habits 
finally become second nature and a necessity to the sinner. You all 
have seen this. You may have seen a drunkard, slanderer, or thief, 
promise to amend his life, but how rarely have they ever done so! 
Why have they failed? Because they had contracted a habit that 
they could not break. Therefore the prophet Jeremias says: “If 
the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the leopard his spots: you also 
may do well, when you have learned evil” (Jer. xiii. 24). Many 
youths and maidens become addicted to sin, and grow old in it, find- 
ing every day that this habit holds them tighter and tighter, and in 
them are fulfilled the words of pious Job: “His bones shall be filled 
with the vices of his youth, and they shall sleep with him in the dust” 
(xx. 11). And what is the result? Solomon answers: “The wicked 
man when he is come into the depth of his sins, contemneth” 
(Prov. xviii. 3). The more sin becomes a habit with man, the 
more indifferent he will become; he commits sin and minds it 
not; he offends God and thinks nothing of it; he no longer thinks 
of heaven, which he has lost through sin, nor of hell, which is 
his fate; he disregards good advice and despises every summons 
to do penance; and “his heart shall be as hard as a stone, and 
as firm as a smith’s anvil” (Job. xli. 15). Alas! the last state 
of the man who repeatedly falls back into his old sins becomes 
worse than the first and there is danger that he will die in his sins. 
(2). God will not be ridiculed. Ifa sinner continually promises 
that he will amend his life, and never keeps his promise, he is ridi- 
culing God and will not go unpunished. Our Saviour intimates 
this when he said to the man sick for thirty eight years: “Behold 
thou art made whole: sin no more, lest some worse thing hap- 
pen to thee” (John v. 14). Holy Scripture contains many examples, 
from which it is made clear that God has severely punished those 
that have broken their oft repeated promises, and that He has even 
allowed them to die in their sins. We read that our Saviour 
twice reprimanded the Jews who desecrated the temple of Je- 
rusalem by trading and that He punished them in a different 
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manner on these occasions. The first time when He went into the 
temple of Jerusalem, “He cast out all them that sold and bought in 
the temple, and overthrew the tables of the money changers, and 
the chairs of them that sold doves; and he said to them: “It is writ- 
ten, my house shall be called the house of prayer, but you have made 
it a den of thieves” (Matt. xxi. 12, 13). But when he came upon 
these desecrators a second time, “He made as it were, a scourge of 
little cords and drove them out of the temple” (John ii. 14). This 
action of the Saviour is particularly noteworthy because there is no 
other instance related where our Saviour inflicted such punishment. 
St. Augustine says he punished the Jews so severely, and drove 
them out of the temple with a scourge, because after having been 
reprimanded for this offense they committed the same again. 

What then do we deserve, who, not only once but many times, 
promise amendment, and yet, again and again, fall back into the 
same old sins? What punishment will be meted out to us if we, in 
Confession, promise to amend our lives, sealing this promise by the 
reception of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and a few days, 
or perhaps hours, afterward, again commit the same sins? We 
should have no reason to complain if the just God visited upon us 
temporal punishment; we could not even complain if He left us to 
die in our sins, to be cast into the eternal fire. 

We have now seen that repeated relapses into old sins make 
conversion and amendment difficult, and that they put us in danger 
of being severely punished by God. Let us take this to heart. Let 
us strive, while there is yet time, to thoroughly cleanse our hearts 
from sin. Let us avoid the relapse into sin, that we may not invite 
upon us the wrath of God. “In doing good let us not fail. For in 
due time we shall reap, not failing” (Gal. vi.g). Amen. 
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TRUE CONVERSION. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Amen I tell you, unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, you shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.”—NMatt. v. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Our Lord’s words in my text a call to conver- 
sion. People nowadays make much of “conversion.” Revivals. But they 
have wrong notions as to what it means. Why? Because, with all their 
zeal, they are without the only true guide in religious matters—the Cath- 
olic Church. They say that the Holy Spirit guides men. True, He does; 

I. By holy inspiration. II. By good desires. But the same Holy Spirit 

dwells in the Church, and has made her the infallible external guide. 
Why do we need an external criterion of religious experience? (a) To 
prevent self-deception; (b) to prevent spiritual pride. Deprived of this 
guidance it is no wonder that people go astray. That good is done by 
“revivals” is no proof that their doctrine is right. What of the future 
after such conversions? Two questions: I. What is conversion? II. Do 
I need it? Conversion is turning to God; by faith first, and also by love. 
Two errors: (a) that conversion is always sudden; (b) that it is done 
with once for all. Reasons for avoiding the first error are the danger of 
spiritual sloth and the danger of discouragement. Reason for avoiding 
the second error is, we should settle down to self-satisfaction, whereas, in 
truth, the struggle must always go on. But we must begin at once. Do 
we need cenversion? Yes, unless we can honestly say that we are per- 
fect. Tests which we may apply: Are we following Jesus Christ, doing 
penance, carrying the Cross? A discouraging thought, “I may fall.” This 
from the Evil One. Conversion is a thing for a lifetime; to be begun at 
once, to go on daily. 


These words of our blessed Lord, dear brethren, are a warning 
to ourselves. They point out to us the necessity of a true conver- 
sion of heart; they teach us that there is a danger of thinking our- 
selves to be in God’s grace and favor, that we are serving Him well, 
and are truly religious, when all the time we are being blinded by 
spiritual pride and unjustifiable self-satisfaction. Against the dan- 
ger of this pharisaical spirit the only remedy is a true conversion, 
a sincere conversion of heart. Conversion is a matter of which we 
hear a great deal in our days. There is a class of people who make 
a great deal of conversion. They are much in evidence with their re- 
ligious revivals, directed to the conversion of souls. One may even 
meet persons in the street or in a railway carriage who will openly 
ask the question, “Are you converted?” It is, indeed, a most im- 
portant question, one which may not be neglected; for unless our 
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justice exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, of self-satisfied 
folk who think themselves the elect of God and despise others, we 
can not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Truly, then, these 
people of whom I speak are not wrong in placing great emphasis 
upon the necessity of conversion. Unfortunately, those good souls 
who speak so much about conversion have a wrong and perverted 
idea of what conversion, true conversion, really is. This is not surpris- 
ing; for, with all their good-will, their enthusiasm and their zeal, 
they are without a guide; they are without the only guide that God 
has appointed on earth to teach us the truth about spiritual matters— 
the Holy Catholic Church, to whom is committed the truth of God. 
They will tell you that they have a guide; that it is the Holy Spirit 
who teaches and guides men in the spiritual life. This is true; He 
does; He speaks to our souls; He gives us His holy inspirations ; 
He instils into our hearts good desires, and a love for all that is 
good and holy and true. But the same Holy Spirit who speaks to 
our individual souls was promised to and dwells in the Catholic 
Church, and has made her the infallible guide to whom we must 
look. There are many reasons why this should be so, why God 
should have provided us with an authorized guide external to our- 
selves; a duly appointed teacher guided by the same Holy Spirit 
who speaks to the heart of each one; whose interior inspirations 
therefore can never teach us anything incompatible with that which 
He Himself makes known to us by the voice of the Church Catholic. 
One reason is that, without some external standard by which to 
judge our inmost feelings, we may easily deceive ourselves; we may 
imagine that some thought or desire or emotion in the sphere of 
the spiritual life is inspired by the Holy Ghost when it is really not 
so at all; we may think that we are being guided by the spirit of truth 
when we.are merely following our own notions or some crafty sug- 
gestions of the spirit of falsehood, the ancient serpent clothed as an 
angel of light for our deception. Hence St. Paul, speaking of the 
inspirations of the Holy Spirit, and of the revelations made by 
spiritual persons under divine influence, at the. same time that he 
says, “Extinguish not the Spirit” and “Despise not prophecies,” adds 
“Prove all things, hold that which is good” (1. Thess. v. 19-21). And 
St. John says, “Dearly beloved, believe not every spirit; but try 
the spirits whether they be of God” (I. John iv. 1), and later, in the 
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same passage, he tells us the criterion by which we are to judge, 
namely the apostolic teaching of the pastors of the Church. “We 
are of God. He that knoweth God heareth us. He that is not of 
God heareth us not; by this we know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error” (Ibid lv. 6). 

We need, then, a criterion by which to judge the internal thoughts 
and suggestions which come into our minds, a criterion by which 
to decide whether it is or is not God’s very spirit speaking to us, 
and we can not decide this by our feelings and emotions, than which 
nothing could be more uncertain and fallible. We must decide, then, 
by comparing our inward aspirations and sentiments with the author- 
ized teaching of God’s Church, to whom He has promised inerrancy, 
in virtue of His Spirit dwelling within her, and who gives us the 
results of the experiences of her children, the saints, which under 
divine guidance she has gathered during the centuries of her long 
life. 

Another reason why we ate commanded by God to look to the 
Church for guidance, and to compare our spiritual experiences with 
her teaching, is that we may always remain humble and docile in 
regard to the things of the soul. In nothing else are pride and 
presumption more dangerous than in spiritual matters. Spiritual 
pride will ruin even a saint. To keep us from that danger God 
has given us the authority and teaching of his Church. If our 
thoughts and desires are in accordance with the teaching and prac- 
tice of the Church, we may safely conclude that they come from the 
Spirit of God; if they are not in accordance with that teaching we 
shall know that they are from some source that is an uncertain 
and fallible if not a false and deceitful guide. 

Now, the good people who in these days make so much of “con- 
version” are deprived of the guidance of the Catholic Church. It 
is not surprising, then, that they go astray, and have false notions of 
what is true conversion. 

But the question which naturally comes to our minds when we 
see the sudden “conversions” which take place under the influence 
of that excitement which always accompanies a revival is, “What 
about the future? Will it last?” I do not say, I dare not say, that 
God will not sometimes grant to the good faith of some a true and 
permanent conversion, but experience shows that, when the excite- 
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ment is over, people fall back, having nothing to support them, and 
their last state is worse than the first. A young woman applied to 
me for instruction in the Catholic faith. Shortly afterward a re- 
vival meeting took place, at which she was present, led by mere 
curiosity. Being carried away by the infectious excitement which 
pervaded the meeting she became suddenly “converted.” A few 
months afterward she came to say that she was wholly unsatisfied, 
and begged to be instructed again in the Catholic religion. Con- 
version of this kind is no true conversion. It is not worthy of the 
name. What, then, is conversion? What does it mean? Do we 
need conversion? Have we need to cry out, with the prophet 
Jeremias, “Convert me, O Lord, and I shall be converted: for thou 
art the Lord my God: for after thou didst convert me I did pen- 
ance?” (Jerem. xxxi. 18-19), and again (Lam. v. 21), “Convert us, 
O Lord, to thee, and we shall be converted.” 

These are important questions, and if we have any care for our 
souls we shall often ask ourselves whether we are right with God, 
whether we are walking in the way of salvation, whether our justice 
is more than that of scribes and Pharisees. 

First, then, what is conversion? The word conversion means a 
“turning toward something” and in its religious sense it means 
“turning toward God.” 

When a person who has been a heretic embraces the true faith 
we say he or she is converted. And it is true; this is conversion, 
turning to God, for the first step in turning to God is to believe in 
Him and in the revelation of Jesus Christ, taught by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, speaking by the mouth of His Church. So, then, when 
a person gives up a false religion for the true one, he is turning to 
God, who is the very truth Himself. But this is not the only con- 
version to God that is required of us in order that we may be saved. 
We need to turn to God by love as well as by faith. A full and true 
conversion, then, consists not only in turning away from error to 
the truth, but also in turning away from the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, and turning to God by loving Him with all our hearts. 

Now we must avoid, dear brethren, certain mistakes about con- 
version which are made by those people outside the Church who 
talk so much about it. The first mistake is to think that conversion 
to God is necessarily and always brought about all in a moment, 
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quite suddenly. It is not so always; it is not necessarily so. We do 
hear of persons turning quite suddenly from a wicked life to a 
good one, or from an indifferent life to one of real service of God. 
In the case of some saints there was a certain day or hour in which 
they were converted suddenly, by a powerful grace, from a life of 
comparative tepidity or coldness to one of fervor and intense love 
of God. Even in these cases we do not know what secret prepara- 
tion God had been making in their hearts by His grace, perhaps 
for a long time. But conversions are not always even apparently 
sudden; indeed, we may say that they are not usually so. What 
struggles the great St. Augustine went through before the process 
of his entire conversion to God was completed! It might please 
almighty God, by a great grace, suddenly to change you and me 
from our imperfect state to one of great fervor; but this is not His 
ordinary way of working. 

There are two important reasons why we should avoid this mis- 
take of supposing conversion always to be sudden. First, because 
we might be tempted to sit down with our hands folded, doing noth- 
ing, waiting for conversion to come, and neglecting to correspond 
with that measure of grace which God is actually giving to us. 
Secondly, because, if we are struggling and trying to improve, we 
might be discouraged that no sudden and radical change takes place 
in our souls, and we do not quickly become perfect. In the case of 
most of us, entire, whole-hearted conversion to God is a gradual 
process, and is to be gained by struggling, suffering and praying. 
Nevertheless, dear brethren, though this is so, though entire con- 
version is likely to be a gradual process with most of us, it would be 
an error, and a very dangerous error, to think that the beginning 
of it may be put off. No, indeed! We must begin to be converted at 
once, without any delay, remembering that we have to co-operate 
with the grace of God, who says to us, in Holy Scripture, “turn to 
me, and I will turn to you.” And the beginning of conversion is 
to resolve at once, with all the firmness of which, with God’s grace, 
we are capable, to have done with sin—above all with mortal sin— 
and to enter manfully upon that path which leads to a life of real 
solid virtue. 

Another grave error which people outside the Church make about 
conversion is to think that it is not only sudden, but completed once 
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for all. But this is not true. When we have turned from sin, and 
begun to love God well and faithfully, it has to be kept up. There 
is no such thing as a sudden conversion to God, which puts us once 
for all beyond all danger of slipping back. Only a few saints, and 
the blessed Mother of God, have been established in grace by a 
special privilege. When, therefore, by a hard struggle, we have be- 
come truly converted to God, there is still a struggle to be kept up 
that we may persevere. 

There is another reason, dear brethren, why conversion can not 
be looked upon as a matter regularly accomplished in a final manner, 
once for all, without any necessity of further striving, and that rea- 
son is to be found in the very nature of conversion. What did we 
say it was? Turning from sin and self to God by love. Can not we 
go on doing this more and more every day? If we live for a hun- 
dred years, will there ever come a day when we love God so much 
that we can love Him no more; when we are so free from self-love 
and inclinations to sin that we can be purified no more from them? 
No, indeed! Not till we reach heaven. 

In conclusion, dear brethren, let us ask, Do we need conversion? 
Yes, we do, all of us, unless we are living saints. And even were 
we Saints we could, as I have said, go on perfecting our conversion 
from day to day. And most of us are not saints, and do sadly need 
conversion. Perhaps there are some here who are not free from 
habits of mortal sin. Do they not need conversion? Yes, they do; 
and, as I have said, they must begin at once. ‘Now is the acceptable 
time: now is the day of salvation.” And supposing that, by God’s 
grace, we are free from mortal sin, do we need conversion? I will 
reply by asking another question. Is your life that of a perfect fol- 
lower of Our Lord Jesus Christ? Do you never commit wilful and 
deliberate venial sin? Do you perform all your duties with exact- 
ness for God’s sake? Have you set before you a high standard of 
Christian life, and are you earnestly striving to live up to it, or are 
you content with just keeping out of mortal sin, and in other respects 
taking things rather easily? Do people about you see in you the 
signs of a follower of Jesus? Do they notice that you are humble, 
charitable, conscientious, patient; that you put a guard upon your 
tongue ; that you always speak the truth ; that you never say an unkind 
word ; that you are strict and constant in your religious duties; that 
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you are unselfish, self-sacrificing ; that you put God and the inter- 
ests of your soul before all else? Or do they notice that you are 
just like other people who have no pretence to be religious; that 
your religion consists in outward show; that your justice is like that 
of the scribes and Pharisees? There is, dear brethren, another sign 
of a true follower of Jesus Christ which I should not pass over in 
silence, for it is a sign not too often seen in these days—are you 
bearing the cross? That is, are you self-denying; ready to mortify 
yourself, to deny yourself for God and your neighbor, or are you, 
like so many of this day, making it the chief end of your life to be 
comfortable and to have as pleasant a life as you can? That is the 
main object of worldly people; it ought not to be the chief aim of 
a Catholic, a follower of the crucified. 

Now, if you can honestly give a satisfactory answer to all these 
questions, I say to you: “My friend, you are, as far as I can judge, 
truly converted to God: go on as you are going, and you will be a 
saint in heaven.” But who of us can give a satisfactory answer? 
Then, dear brethren, we all need conversion; conversion from sin, 
conversion to a life of fervor; we all need to cry out to God, “Con- 
vert me, O Lord, and I shall be converted ;” for it is God’s work, 
and we need His grace to do it, though, at the same time, we have 
to co-operate earnestly with that grace. Let us begin, and begin 
now. “After thou didst convert me,’ says the prophet, “I did 
penance.” Yes, dear brethren, here we have one of the signs of 
true conversion—a sign which we are apt to lose sight of. We 
must do penance; we must begin the painful penitential duty of 
rooting out our faults, of combating sloth by diligence, sensuality by 
mortification, anger by patience, the lying habit by truthfulness, 
laxity by piety. If we do these things our conversion is in 
progress, has begun; we are on the way of life, the path of holiness, 
and in reliance upon God’s grace we shall go on from strength to 
strength. The devil sometimes attempts to prevent our beginning 
by the thought: “I may some day fall, in spite of my efforts: Some 
day I may commit mortal sin, and all my efforts will have been 
wasted.” No, dear brethren, that is the devil’s own lie; they will 
not have been wasted. Supposing a fall to come—and it may come 
to the best of us—if you have been converting yourself to God you 
will quickly rise again by His divine grace and mercy, and turn 
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back again to Him; the merits you have acquired will be regained, 
and by very deep penitence you may even gain more than you have_ 
lost of grace and sanctity. Conversion, then, dear brethren, is a 
thing for a lifetime; to be begun without the least delay; to be per- 
fected every day of our lives; and so every day of our lives this must 
be our earnest prayer: “Convert me, O Lord, and I shall be con- 
verted: for thou art the Lord my God,” my Father, my Saviour, and 
my Friend. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 
SHORT SERMON. 
THE Lorp’s EXAMPLE. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat?”—John vi. 5. 


SYNOPSIS. —The Lord’s action in the miracle related to-day a warning 
to us to protect ourselves against want: (1) by our own efforts; (2) by 
asking God’s blessing; (3) by rendering thanks for God’s gifts; (4) by 
sharing with the poor. 


A sad question this, if asked by a father of a family, or by a 
poor widow. Hard times will come, the necessities of life are 
expensive, there is sometimes no work to be had; whence shall 
they buy bread that they all may eat? Console yourselves, my 
Christians! You are told in to-day’s gospel that the Saviour Himself 
put this question to His apostles, when it seemed to them impossible 
to provide bread for so many thousands. And, behold, He increased 
the five barley loaves that were at hand, so that not only all had 
sufficient, but there were twelve baskets filled with the fragments 
that remained. This is a lesson to us as to what we should do when 
in want. There are especially four points in this miracle of the 
loaves which deserve our attention. 

(1). The Saviour took the bread into His own hands, indicating 
thereby that we must make some efforts to earn our bread by the 
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work of our hands. David says: “Thou shalt eat the labors of 
thy hands: blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee” (Ps, 
cxxvii. 2), and Solomon tells us: “He that tilleth his ground, shall 
be filled with bread: but he that followeth idleness shall be filled 
with poverty” (Prov. xxviii. 19). Examples of this you may see 
every day. Through application and industry many people become 
prosperous, while laziness and indolence cause other families to 
lose their whole fortune. The first condition, therefore, to secure 
bread, or temporal welfare, is industry and activity. 

(2). After He had taken the bread, Christ lifted His eyes toward 
heaven, and thereby taught us that before our own efforts we 
should lift our hands and eyes to heaven and ask God’s blessing 
for our success. Especially if our work is not successful, if all labor 
seems in vain, should we lift our eyes to heaven and confidently place 
our hope in God; who will surely help us. When King Josaphat 
did this, as he was hard pressed by his enemies, God saved him. 
The poor widow who had nothing left in the house but a jug of oil 
had recourse to God, and related her need to the prophet Eliseus, and 
in answer to her prayer the oil was wonderfully increased, so that 
she could not procure jugs enough to hold it all. She was able to 
sell of it enough to pay her debts and to support herself and her 
sons. No one who has recourse to God will remain unheard. 
Therefore Holy Scripture exhorts: “Cast thy care upon the Lord, 
and he shall sustain thee” (Ps. liv. 23). 

(3). Christ thanked His heavenly Father and blessed the bread. 
The blessing of God is necessary to us. Our heavenly Father over- 
whelms us daily with graces and favors. He gives nourishment for 
our body, strengthens us and gives us health. He blesses our fields, 
so that the harvest fills the barns and increases our prosperity. He 
protects our houses, blesses our work and guards us against many 
adversities. “Who hath wrought and done these things? I, the 
Lord” (Is. xli. 4). “Lord, thou hast wrought all our works for 
us” (Is. xxvi. 12). No matter how much we exert ourselves we 
may only plant and water, but God gives the harvest. Should we 
therefore not daily give thanks to the Lord, and should we not before 
using His gifts remember the Giver? It is the custom of a good 
Christian, morning and evening, before and after meals, to thank 
God for His favors and ask Him to let their use be a blessing. If 
we carelessly neglect this prayer, if we receive gifts without think- 
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ing of the Giver, if we even misuse these gifts to offend Him, how 
can we hope for further blessing? And if the blessing sometimes 
is wanting, if our undertakings are unsuccessful, if need and want 
oppress us, may not all this be due to the fact that we have ne- 
glected to give due thanks to God for the favors previously con- 
ferred upon us? Can we complain that God abandons us when we 
do not thank Him, when we enjoy His gifts without thinking of 
the Giver? 

(4). After breaking the bread Christ distributed it among the 
people. And we must not fail to do likewise if we wish to be blessed 
by God. “Deal thy bread to the hungry,” advises the prophet Isaias 
(Iviii. 7). He does not say give thy bread to the hungry, but deal 
thy bread to the hungry. We are not asked to give all our goods to 
the poor, but to give them a part. If we do this we may rest assured 
that God will not let us want. Therefore St. Paul says: “He who 
soweth sparingly, shall also reap sparingly: and he who soweth in 
blessings, shall also reap blessings. And he that ministereth seed 
to the sower, will both give you bread to eat, and will multiply your 
seed, and increase the growth of the fruits of your justice” (II. 
Cor. ix. 6, 10). St. Basil writes in explanation of these words: “Just 
as the seed which is sown bears fruit a hundredfold, so shall the alms 
given to the poor. If you have but one loaf of bread and a poor man 
should ask for an alms, share it with him and say: Of the little I 
have I give to my brother, because you, O Lord, will not abandon 
me in my need.” The little you give to your hungry brother will be 
as seed and bear fruit a hundredfold. 

Tobias said to his son: “Give alms out of thy substance, and turn 
not away thy face from any poor person: for so it shall come to pass 
that the face of the Lord shall not be turned from thee. According 
to thy ability be merciful. If thou have much give abundantly: if 
thou have little, take care even so to bestow willingly a little” 
(Tobias iv. 7-9). 

The example of the Lord, therefore, shows us what to do, in 
order that we may not want. Let us begin, perform, and end our 
work with prayer; let us be thankful to the Lord for every gift; be 
careful not to misuse His gifts to offend Him; share your bread with 
the poor; give and you will receive. Then you may expect to be 
happy in this and the future life. Amen. 
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THE AUSTERITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
BY THE RT. REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“Neither is wisdom found in the land of those that live in delights.”— 
Job xxviii. 13. 




















SYNOPSIS.—The wisdom of the world looks to the enjoyment of the world. 
Holy Scripture condemns this. The religion of Christ opposed to the 
world. The world teaches enjoyment of all the senses. Christ taught the 
mortification of all senses, by His words and by His deeds. Christ’s life 
and death one long mortification. The life of the apostles and saints has 
always been marked by austerities and mortifications. Outside of Church 
of Christ mortification is rejected and ridiculed. The value of mortif- 
cation depends upon the motive, which should be the training of the soul, 
to strengthen the soul so that it may overcome temptation. Mortification 
o> for the individual, for the family, for society. Learn to love 
the Cross. 


aes ae 


I. Wisdom in Holy Scripture may mean either the uncreated 
wisdom of God, the Spirit of God, or the spiritual wisdom in man, 
which is one of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and by which man 
must guide himself to attain to his perfection. In whichever sense 
it be taken wisdom does not abide with these who live in delights, 
in ease, abundance, pleasure, luxury. Those who have the com- 
mand of such things are in a position of great peril, for it is very 
hard for them to refrain from self-indulgence, from setting their 
hearts on these things, and falling into corruption and innumerable 
sins. This is one of the reasons why Our Lord warns us so often 
of the danger of riches, and the difficulty which those who possess 
them have in entering the kingdom of heaven. The delights of life, 
which generally go with riches, are among the chief obstacles to 
the kingdom of God which is within us, to religiousness, and to one 
entering the eternal kingdom in the next world. This is a hard 
saying, one of the many hard sayings of the Gospel, but it is inex- 
orable ; we must accept it and act upon it if we would save our souls. 

In the Book of Wisdom there is a passage which is just the oppo- 
site to all of this, a passage which expresses the sentiments that 
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prevail with a vast number of men, and which they would gladly 
take as their rule of life. “Come, therefore, and let us enjoy the 
good things that are present, and let us speedily use creatures as in 
youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and 
let not the flower of the time pass by us. Let us crown ourselves 
with roses before they be withered; let no meadow escape our riot. 
Let none of us go without his part in luxury’; let us everywhere leave 
tokens of joy; for this is our portion and this is our lot” (Wisd. ii. 
6-9). But what does God say of those who speak these words? 
They are wicked men; they shall be punished according to their 
own devices ; if they live they shall be nothing regarded; if they die 
they shall have no hope, and dreadful shall be the end of this wicked 
race (Ibid iii.). 

The world is substantially the same as when the wise man wrote 
that passage. His words describe the lives of those at this day 
who are accounted most successful, who are most honored and 
most envied. There is a wild thirst for pleasure deep down in the 
human heart, almost all who have the chance engage madly in the 
pursuit of enjoyment. There are very many who have received 
from God the means of doing a great and good work in the world 
by their talents, or their influence, or their position, or their posses- 
sions. They might remedy a great many of the terrible evils which 
affect society. They might alleviate poverty, give work to the idle, 
support the widow and the orphan, help the starving, the sick, and 
the dying, bring the knowledge of God to the heathen, and renew 
sinners to grace. They might extend the kingdom of God and lay 
up eternal treasures for themselves. But they squander their lives 
and their substance in the search for pleasure. 

The world is so proud of its pleasure and luxury, of its delight in 
beautiful things, of its delicate sense of enjoyment, its gratifications 
of sense and of curiosity, so fond of the pleasures of society, and con- 
versation and travel, and of the opportunities of enjoying all these 
things. It is a great merit to have a taste for pleasure and to take 
every means of gratifying it. Sometimes we hear of a man who 
speaks thus: “I have never been obliged to deny myself anything. 
Money has been no object to me if it could purchase any gratification 
that I took a fancy to.” And many think such a one deserving of 
the highest admiration. But what a condemnation of himself out of 
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his own mouth! It is to declare that he has not followed the narrow 
way of the Cross, and that he has no part with Christ. 

Progress of this kind seems to the Christian mind little deserving 
of praise. The advance of luxurious and extravagant enjoyment is 
the destruction of the spiritual life, it is the enemy of all that is 
noble and virtuous, it is the very antithesis of religion and Chris- 
tianity. The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of austerity, 
severity, asceticism. It demands a rigid restraint of self, the 
thwarting of those numerous impulses that are sinful, the denial 
of some that are innocent, and the patient and joyful endurance of 
evils. It sternly limits self-indulgence and pleasure in one’s own 
excellence, in one’s possessions, in one’s senses ; for if this indulgence 
goes beyond certain bounds it becomes one of the deadly sins, 
pride, or covetousness, or sloth, or lust, or intemperance. 

II. The life of Our Lord Jesus Christ shows us what the char- 
acter of His religion is. That life, which we are all bound to imi- 
tate if we are to be saved, was above all a life of privation and suf- 
fering. It offers an example to men of all classes, it shows forth the 
virtues proper to every station, to private and public life, to the 
layman and the religious, to the child, the youth, the man, to the 
strong and the weak, the worker and the sufferer; but it shows 
forth nothing that encourages or sanctifies a life of delight, ease 
and luxury, of amusement, extravagance, of making and spending 
of money. Our Lord was “in labors from His youth.” He was 
“despised and the most abject of men, a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with infirmity; and his work was, as it were, hidden and 
despised, whereupon we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne 
our infirmities and carried our sorrows; and we have thought him, 
as it were, a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted” (Is. liii. 
3, 4). He was born and died in abject poverty ; for part of His life 
He supported Himself and His blessed Mother by manual labor, at 
other times He was an exile in Egypt, or a wanderer without home 
or resources, living on charitable offerings or eating corn gathered 
by the wayside. And this life of abnegation ended in His disgrace 
and condemnation by every class, in the scourging, the mockery and 
the horrors of a public execution. 

What was the life of the apostles? St. Paul will serve as a speci- 
men of all. They endured imprisonment and shipwreck; they 
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fasted and prayed; they were poor and despised, and all but one 
died in torments. And if we look to the lives of the canonized saints, 
we find among them kings and queens, emperors and noblemen, re- 
nowned professors and great bishops, and with them obscure her- 
mits, and mothers of families, and workingmen, and slaves, and 
even beggars. Some had great possessions, and lived amid mag- 
nificent surroundings, and filled great offices of state; some were 
severe, more were of pleasant manners, gentle and genial, no ene- 
mies to mirth and recreation. But every one gained his crown 
through voluntary sufferings, mortification of the flesh, interior an- 
guish, disappointments, unjust treatment and violence. And what 
is the principal characteristic of those who aspire to perfection and 
walk with Christ in the religious state? It is the renunciation of all 
the pleasures of life, of family, possessions, home, friends, comforts, 
and their own will. Austerity has ever been the mark of every holy 
life. 

In one of the parables Our Lord places before us a typical man 
of pleasure, one who would be esteemed by many men at all times 
as a model of what a man should be, honorable and enviable. He 
was a man of wealth and refinement, a man against whom no vice 
or injustice is recorded, who spent his money freely, enjoying to 
the utmost the gifts of God, and sharing them genially with his com- 
peers. He led a blameless, jovial life. He died, regretted, no 
doubt, by many, and leaving a good name behind him. But his soul? 
“The rich man died and was buried in hell.” And the reason of 
his condemnation is given. It was not that he had abandoned him- 
self to gross vices or to irreligion ; it was only that he had practised 
no self-denial, no austerity, but had enjoyed the gifts of God in an 
ungodly way. “Remember that thou didst receive good things in thy 
lifetime, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted 
and thou art tormented” (Luke xvi. 25). There are many passages 
which teach us distinctly the necessity of restraining and denying 
ourselves. Christ says: ‘Every one of you that doth not renounce 
all that he possesseth can not be my disciple” (Luke xiv. 33). If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily” (Luke ix. 23). St. Paul, in like manner, says: “They 
that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh with its vices and concu- 
piscences” (Gal. v. 24), and elsewhere he bids us to chastise our 
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bodies and bring them under subjection, and to abstain from all 
things, even though they be lawful in themselves, in order to discj- 
pline and train ourselves for the spiritual conflict. 

Outside the aid of the Church’s influence the rigid law of Chris- 
tian austerity has dropped out of observance and out of knowledge. 
Even men who profess to be religious, and to reverence the Scrip- 
tures, consider mortification and self-denial to be almost wicked. 
They do not understand it; they can not see how it is inculcated 
by the words and example of Christ; they do not perceive its im- 
portance in forming the Christian character. In the corporal mor- 
tifications of Catholics they can see no more than mere physical 
inconvenience that the body suffers, and they ask, How oes your 
feeling of pain benefit the Almighty? Why should it please God that 
you go without certain food, or that you eat one kind instead of 
another? Or else they say, with pretended piety, Use God’s gifts 
with thankfulness; His purpose in giving them is that we may 
enjoy them. Mortification, therefore, is regarded as a sort of ingrati- 
tude to God, as a coarse and material corruption of religion, as 
a survival from barbarous ages; at any rate, as a most unpleasant 
and burdensome and superfluous infliction, which ought to be dis- 
couraged as much as possible. There is danger that we may yield 
to the influence of a luxurious and unmortified age, and may try to 
close our eyes to our obligations and so cease to have any part with 
Christ. We have already seen what the commands of God are; let 
us try to understand their purpose, and so stir ourselves up to a 
more rigid obedience. 

III. (1). “It is the spirit that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing” (John vi. 64). These words are applicable to mortifica- 
tion. Its value is not in the infliction upon certain of the bodily 
tissues, but in the spirit that actuates it, and in its effect upon the 
soul. Mere pain is not pleasing to God, such as the pains of those 
who bear them impatiently or the voluntary tortures undergone out 
of superstition by Hindoo devotees. Without the grace of God 
and due dispositions, bodily mortifications are no more in the 
sight of God than the flesh of bullocks or the blood of goats, which 
He refused at the hand of the Jews. Neither will God regard our 
fastings if “in the day of your fast your own will is found” 
(Is. Iviii. 3). Austerity is pleasing to God, as the expression of a 
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contrite and humbled heart, as a lesson in self-control, and as a 
means to the mortification of the will. 

(2) The body and soul are closely connected; they have a con- 
siderable influence on one another, and they co-operate in every 
action. Strong feeling will necessarily express itself in bodily 
features and sensible sounds. So when we are conscious of having 
done wrong, and are filled with sorrow for it, our spontaneous im- 
pulse is to punish ourselves by some privation or pain. On the 
other hand, the nourishment of the body, its exercises, its recrea- 
tions, have a great deal to do with the training of the mind and 
heart; and so, in like manner, through thwarting the desires of 
sense, whether they be evil or indifferent, we make the will and 
imagination accustomed to the yoke, and we gain a habit of self- 
control which will help us to resist the impulses of sinful passion. 
These are the essential elements of mortification. They exist in the 
soul, and the body is but the instrument of them. As we are at 
present constituted the body takes a share in the spiritual actions of 
the soul; if the heart is to be really humble and contrite, or if the 
will is to be under control of the spirit, it is necessary that these 
virtues be learned by mortifying the body, denying it in the matter 
of pleasures, and checking its impulses to self-gratification even in 
things that are permissible. 

(3) God has given us all His creatures for our use and enjoy- 
ment; but one form of that use is that we should refrain at times 
from using them, so as to learn thereby to use them with due mod- 
eration. To seek simply our own gratification in the use of good 
things is a deordination, for our object should always be the glory 
of God. To use them without restriction would generally be sinful. 
We have then to learn self-restraint. We could not practise this re- 
straint of self unless we possess the things, and had the opportunity 
of refraining from their use. It is not sufficient that we use them 
thankfully for our enjoyment. We must use them for our self- 
discipline by mortifying ourselves in their use. The fact that God’ 
has given them to us is no reason for supposing that we are bound 
to use them all, or allowed to use them all without restraint. 

(4) It is most necessary, for the perfection of our own charac- 
ters and for the carrying on of life with others, that we should 
learn to practise self-restraint. It is one of the chief of the virtues, 
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or, rather, it is an element of every virtue and a key to them all. The 
very name of virtue means vis (violence), i. e., violence to our- 
selves, self-control. A pagan summed up all virtue in the words 
sustine, abstine (endure, abstain) ; endure that which is unpleasant, 
abstain from that which is pleasant. Selfishness is the opposite to 
God, the alternative to Him in the moral life and in the future life 
of joy and punishment. Unselfishness is likeness to God. And un- 
selfishness, accordingly as its object varies, becomes humility, dis- 
interestedness, chastity, generosity, faith He who is thoroughly 
austere and mortified is proof against the allurements to evil, and he 
who abstains from all that is evil is not far off from the practice 
of all that is good. 

The source of all evil is the seeking of self, the love of gratifica- 
tion, the want of self-restraint. He who is accustomed to yield to 
every impulse is ready to commit every sin; opportunity is all that 
is required ; to be tempted is to fall. It is useless to try to turn men 
from any pleasant vice or profitable crime, or to lead them to any 
difficult virtue, unless they have learned something of self-control. 
The actual pleasantness or unpleasantness is all that influences them, 
and high principle goes for nothing. The habit of self-indulgence, 
and the prevailing ignorance of the Christian duty of mortifying 
our inclinations is the most obvious explanation of all those crimes 
and vices which work havoc among mankind. What is at the root 
of intemperance but the love of indulgence, and weakness of will 
in resisting temptation? What else is the cause of extravagance and 
luxurious living; of fraud, robbery, breach of trust, swindling, and 
all other forms of dishonesty? Violent passion, hatred, feuds, 
abusive language are from the same defect in the moral character. 
So, too, are religious dissensions, heresy, and infidelity. As the 
hold of religion becomes weaker over certain classes of men, so 
does self-control relax and become more rare, and so does the deluge 
of dishonesty and immorality swell to more overwhelming dimen- 
sions. 

(5) Some principle of self-restraint is required in order to the 
well-being of society, in order to secure to others the full enjoyment 
of their rights; for the unrestraint of one means the curtailing of 
the rights of some others. No such principle has been found, out- 
side of religion, strong enough and wide enough to be effective. It 
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used once to be said “noblesse oblige,” and this was a powerful mo- 
tive. But it is only few that it applies to, and nowadays, eyen with 
these few its force is declining. The sense of obligation imposed by 
one’s position, one’s name, one’s ancestry, restrain few from dis- 
graceful self-indulgence, when there is a chance that this will be 
covered by impunity or condoned by the relaxed code of society. 
The greater abundance of good things and pleasures in the 
world does not restrain men’s desires, for the more they have 
the more they want. Secular education is not a restraint; it only 
creates new wants and stimulates the appetites. It sharpens the 
faculties without elevating the moral sense; it encourages unre- 
straint by showing how to indulge oneself without incurring the 
penalties of the law. Even refinement of mind and manners without 
religion is no check to moral corruption; it only restrains that which 
is coarse and brutal, but leaves the vicious impulse itself unchanged. 

IV. Christianity attacks the root of all irregularities by teaching 
austerity and mortification of the luxurious demands of the body. 
It checks over-indulgence in sensible pleasures, and so implants a 
habit of self-restraint, which comes into play whenever other temp- 
tations arise. This exercise of mortification gives robustness, and 
strength, and bone to the whole moral character. It checks that 
thirst for ease and comfort and luxury which enervates the soul, and 
saps its energies, and makes it incapable of the sterner and harder 
virtues. History shows how wealth and pleasure and self-indul- 
gence have led nations to moral corruption and physical decadence, 
and have left them to be enslaved or destroyed by others that were 
less civilized but less effeminate. 

Hardship and privation, sufferings and struggles, are the best of 
discipline for our physical well-being, our social and our spiritual 
good. Some part of that training God has taken into His own 
hands, and made it part of our condition of life. It is our duty to 
endure it with patience and courage. Part of it He has left to our- 
selves, that it may be the more voluntary and the more meritorious. 
The Church imposes on us a certain minimum of self-abnegation 
in the way of prayer and fasting and alms-deeds. Let us beware 
how we try to escape from it by dispensation or disobedience. Yet 
religion is not all affliction and weariness of spirit. There is, of 
course, comfort in the service of God, but it is for those who have 
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borne the yoke. There is peace and joy, but it is for those who 
have drunk from the chalice of the Lord. There is a Calvary, but 
there is also a Thabor. Sunday is preceded by Friday, Christmas 
by Advent, Easter by the fast of Lent. We are in danger if we wish 
to enjoy the delights and beauty of religion, without tasting of its 
bitterness. The foundation must be laid in humility, patient en- 
durance, mortification ; otherwise there come contentment with self, 
delight in God’s gifts rather than in God, pride and a fall. Even 
prayer, and frequent communion, and tender devotion become 
sources of delusion and deadly peril unless there is sound mortifica- 
tion of life to ballast them. Let us strive for a love of the cross, 
let us court tribulations, voluntary and unsought, so that our re- 
ligion may be real and our enjoyment of it free from danger. Let 
us dread as one of our greatest perils lest we should make our path 
too broad and easy, and the burden of our cross too light, and so 
find, when it is too late, that we have followed the road that leads 
to death, and not the one that leads to eternal life. 
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LENTEN SERMONS. 
THE SACRAMENTS. 


A CoursE OF SEVEN SERMONS, INCLUDING A SERMON FOR GooD 
FRIDAY ON THE SACRIFICE OF THE NEw Law.* 


BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MCDONALD, D.D. 
SERMON First.—THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


“Let a man so account of us as of the ministers of Christ and dispensers 
of the mysteries of God.”—I. Cor. iv. 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Church of Christ, like Christ, her spouse, 
the way, the truth, and the life: pointing out the way in the command- 
ments, teaching the truth in the creed, giving life in the Sacraments, 
what the Christ life is, and how nourished by the Sacraments. 

I. A “Sacrament” defined and explained: (a) A “sacred sign” or 
symbol; (b) “sensible” and why; (c) “instituted by Jesus Christ,’ and 
made after His likeness; (d) “to sanctify and save the souls of men,” 
this being the end of its institution; (e) the Sacraments, seven in number, 
to supply the seven special needs of the spiritual life. 

II, Nature and efficacy of the Sacraments: (a) They signify grace, 
and (b) bestow it; (c) by a virtue inherent in them; (d) as instruments 
of the Holy Spirit. Scripture proof of this doctrine. 

III, The Sacraments of the Old Law compared and contrasted with 
the Sacraments of the New: (a) In the manner of operating; (b) in 

“their effect. The former but shadowy tokens, the latter life-giving 
agencies; by those a ransom promised, by these a ransom wrought. A 
parable and its application. God’s power and wisdom made manifest in 
the use of material and sensible elements. 

IV. Constitution of the Sacraments, made up of “matter” and 
“form.” Meaning and purpose of these. 

V. Division of the Sacraments into: (a) Sacraments of the living 
and of the dead; (b) character imprinting; (c) of necessity, of precept, 
of free choice. 

Conclusion—This sinful world an untowardly soil for the seed of 
spiritual life sown by the Sacraments. Dangers to which this life is ex- 
posed; care to be taken of it; transplanted to its natal soil it will bloom 
forever. 


“He who hears you hears me,” says Christ to the teachers of His 
Church; and again, “He who hears not the Church, let him be to 


*These instructions are based, in the main, on the teaching of St. Thomas, 
“Summa Theologica,” 3a, q. et seq. 
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thee as the heathen and the publican.” The Church, then, Christ’s 
spouse, and our Mother, living His life, teaching His truth, knowing 
His way, is to us, with whom He no longer visibly dwells, the way, 
the truth, and the life. His way she makes known to us in the com- 
mandments, His truth she sums up for us in the creed. His life she 
gives us in the Sacraments. 

In the Sacraments, by means of the Sacraments, the Church 
makes us partakers of the life of Christ. Christ gave His life for us, 
that we might live by Him. “I am come,” He says Himself, “that 
they may have life, and have it more abundantly.” Not, indeed, as 
the soul is the life of the body, so is Christ the life of the soul; for 
soul and body are so joined together as to form one nature and one 
person. Christ is our life, in that He is the author and never-failing 
source of a new life in us. He is our life, in the same way that the 
sun is the light of the world, for the sun gives light and ever keeps 
sending forth his rays to chase away the darkness and illumine 
every corner of the universe. But as the man who is blind sees not 
the light of the sun, so the soul, that is spiritually blind, sees not 
the light of the world and is not quickened by His life-giving rays. 

Christ is the life of those who are born again. He is king of a 
kingdom that is not of this world, and He tells us Himself that no 
man can enter into that kingdom if he be not born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost. Mark the words, “of water and the Holy 
Ghost.” Therefore water is, by Christ’s own institution, in some 
mysterious way, a factor in the new birth. It is by means of a 
“mystery,” a Sacrament, or sacred symbol that we get the new life, 
that we are begotten in Christ. So it is by other Sacraments, or 
sacred symbols, of which the successors of the apostle in the Chris- 
tian ministry are the dispensers, that the new life, the Christ life, is 
nourished in us, and grows, and is restored if it dies, as, alas! it so 
often does. This is but another way of saying that the Sacraments 
are the means of grace and the channels of grace to the soul; for 
the life of Christ in us is grace, and then and only then do we live 
through Christ and in Christ the life of Christ when by His grace 
He dwells in us; that is, when we are in what is commonly called the 
state of grace. 

By Sacraments, then, we mean certain mystic rites which Chris: 
has established in His Church as grace-conferring ordinances. A 
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Sacrament, as defined in our Catechisms, is a sensible sign of grace 
instituted by Jesus Christ to sanctify and save the souls of men. 
That which leads us to the knowledge of something other than itself 
we call a sign. It may be natural or conventional, according as the 
meaning of it is fixed by nature or by the agreement of men. Smoke 
is a natural sign of fire, water of cleansing, oil of soothing. Words, 
on the other hand, are conventional signs of ideas, and written words 
are conventional signs of spoken words. When a sign not only sig- 
nifies but effects that which it signifies it is called a practical sign. 
The Sacraments are in part natural, in part conventional, signs; 
natural as to the matter, conventional as to the form. Thus, the, 
bread of the Eucharist is a natural symbol of nourishment; the 
words of the form, this is my body, signify what kind of nourish- 
ment it is. Again, the Sacraments are practical signs of grace. 
They not only signify grace but produce it in the soul. And in this, 
as we Shall see, the Sacraments of the New Law differ from those 
of the Old, which were mere symbols, not instruments, of grace.* 

The Sacraments are “sensible” signs of grace, that is to say, such 
signs as may be perceived by the senses. The Sacraments were 
instituted for men, and for men there can be no sign which is not 
sensible. All that we know in this life comes to us through. the 
senses ; we can not get an idea of anything unless it be put before us 
under some sensible form. This law of our nature lies at the root of 
the whole Sacramental system. Man, being a creature of sense, has 
to be led from sensible things, through sensible things, to spiritual 
things. And the all-wise God has wisely adapted the means of 
grace to the needs of man’s nature. Moreover, the Sacraments are 
instituted as remedies against sin, the great moral ailment of man- 
kind. This ailment has its root mainly in the revolt of the sensuous 
side of man’s nature against right reason. Hence the remedy, to be 
suited to the disease, should itself take a sensible form. 

The Sacraments have been “instituted by Jesus Christ.” No 
other than He could be the author of the Sacraments. None but 
He is the source of grace; none but He could make sensible things 
instruments of grace to the soul. And the Sacraments are like their 
Author. The outward or visible sign corresponds to His human 


*For a compendious statement of what grace is see Vol. III. of the 
HoMILETIC, pp. 773-777. 
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nature; the inward grace corresponds to the divine nature, which 
was veiled from sense in Him. And as the divinity in Him operated 
in and through the sacred humanity, so grace in the Sacrament op- 
erates in and through the sacred symbol. Again, as the sacred 
humanity is made up of body and soul, so the Sacramental sign is 
made up of matter and form, of which the latter is to the former as 
the soul is to the body. 

The end for which the Sacraments were instituted is indicated 
by the last words of our definition—“to sanctify and save the souls 
of men.” To sanctify is to cleanse the soul from sin and make it 
holy, which are not two different acts, but two aspects of one and 
the same divine act. The same light which illumines a room removes 
the darkness. The work of sanctification wrought by the Sac- 
raments, the work of dispelling the darkness of sin and error, is a 
progressive work. And it affects the mystic body of Christ, which 
is the Church, as well as each of its individual members. Two Sac- 
raments serve to perpetuate the life of grace in the Church as a 
whole, Holy Orders and Matrimony. The other five propagate this 
life in each one of us. Baptism begets the spiritual life, Confirmation 
fosters it, by the Holy Eucharist it is nourished, Penance restores it. 
And because, while we live in this world of sin, the life of the soul 
is liable to be lost, nor is any child of Adam saved unless he die in 
the state of grace, there is a special Sacrament, Extreme Unction, 
which anoints the athlete of Christ and strengthens him for the 
last struggle. Victor in that struggle, the soul passes from the 
world of symbol and shadow into the truth. 

The Sacraments of the New Law, as I have said, both signify the 
grace which they confer, and confer the grace which they signify. 
Thus the water of Baptism not only signifies cleansing, but really 
cleanses the soul from sin. There is a virtue in it, St. Augustine 
says, which makes the heart clean. So the bread of the Eucharist is 
a fitting symbol of the spiritual nourishment which the body of 
Christ imparts to the soul. The Sacraments are thus effectual means 
of grace. They contain grace, the Council of Trent teaches, and 
confer it on all who receive them with due dispositions. Grace is 
conferred by virtue of the act done, a God-given virtue inherent in 
the Sacramental rite itself. But as the rite is done and over in a 
brief space, so the virtue that operates in it passes with it. The 
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painter with his brush makes the ideal that is in his mind live on 
canvas, but the power to produce the picture is in the brush only 
while it is being wielded by the painter. Similarly, the power to 
grave God’s likeness in the soul of man is in the Sacramental ele- 
ment only while it is being used by the Spirit of God for that 
purpose. 

The Sacraments confer grace not on all who receive them, but 
only on those who receive them with due dispositions. They are 
fitted, indeed, to confer grace on all, but all are not fitted to receive 
grace. So fire is fitted to burn all kinds of wood, but, to take fire, the 
wood must be dry. And the sun is fitted to flood a room with light, 
but the housewife has to lift the blinds that the light may enter. 

That the Sacraments are no empty signs of grace is plain from the 
language used by Our Lord and the inspired writers in speaking 
of them. Man is said to be born again, “of water” as well as of the 
Holy Ghost. So the apostle says that we are saved by the laver; that 
is, the washing of regeneration. The Eucharist in like manner is, 
by Christ’s institution, itself a means of grace to the soul. It is no 
mere symbol of grace, but the fountain of grace, Christ Himself. 
Hence “He who eats of this bread shall live forever ;” and “he who 
eats me,” says Our Lord, “shall also live by me.” So, too, Our 
Lord gave His apostles power to forgive sins; not to signify the 
forgiveness of it merely, or to declare the forgiveness of it, but to 
forgive. So, once more, He gave His apostles power to bestow 
grace by the laying on of hands. And that this laying on of hands 
was no mere token of grace we gather from the words of St. Paul 
to Timothy: “Stir up the grace of God that is in thee by the laying 
on of my hands.” 

This is the great difference between the Sacraments of the New 
Law and those of the Old. The latter were mere symbols of grace. 
They had no virtue in them to confer grace. Hence St. Paul calls 
them “weak and beggarly elements.” The grace conferred in cir- 
cumcision, for instance, was given, not by virtue of the act done, but 
only by virtue of the doer of the act, the minister or recipient of the 
rite. Grace came into the soul only because and wholly because of 
the faith and piety of the one who administered the rite and of those 
who received it. Now the Old Law was, as it were, the shadow of 
which the New is the substance and the reality. Hence we should 
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expect that the Sacraments of the New Law should not only signify 
grace, but also effect it, else they would be of no greater efficacy than 
the “weak and beggarly elements” with which they are contrasted 
in the New Testament. 

Again, for the debt of sin the merits of Christ are, as it were, the 
only coin which God will accept in payment. Now this coin, to carry 
on the metaphor, under the Old Law existed only in prospect. 
Under the New Law, since Christ has paid the price of our redemp- 
tion, His merits exist in fact, and are applied to us through the Sac- 
raments which He has instituted for this purpose. Let me explain 
this by means of a simple parable. A man is deeply in debt, and 
having no means of paying the debt is cast into prison. A friend 
comes along, goes to the creditor, and says to him: “Release that 
poor man, who is pining in prison, and I will pay the debt.” He 
gives the creditor his note of hand, payable a year after date. The 
creditor accepts the note, and releases the debtor, who goes his way 
rejoicing. At the end of a year the debtor’s friend pays the note in 
gold, and out of his goodness puts all his gold in bank, to establish 
a fund, that needy and deserving creditors may be furnished with 
means of paying their debts. The meaning of this parable is plain. 
God is the creditor, sinful man the debtor, and the friend of sinful 
man is He who calls Himself and is the Son of Man. From eternity 
it was settled that He should give His blood as the price of men’s 
ransom. The price was paid when He shed that blood on Calvary. 
Before then men were saved through faith in Him as the coming 
Redeemer. They offered to God sensible tokens of this faith, which 
are known as the Sacraments of the Old Law—not payment of the 
debt of sin, but pledges and securities of the future payment. And 
so the Son of God, the friend of sinful man, before He had yet be- 
come man, gave God the Father, on behalf of the men who lived 
under the Old Law and believed in Him, the promise of payment in 
full of all their debts, that in the meantime they should go free. 
But on our behalf, on behalf of all who have believed in Him since 
His coming, He gives no longer the promise of payment, but the 
payment itself—the pure gold of divine grace which He has bought 
for us with His blood. This is what He has stored up in His 
Church to redeem the men of all ages and of all lands, for with Him 
is plentiful redemption. On this store we draw through the Sacra- 
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ments. For this did He institute them, that they should not only 
bear His divine seal upon them and symbolize His grace, but should 
be means of grace as well—should contain the gold of divine grace 
that was coined by Him and bears His image and superscription 
upon it. This is the currency of God’s kingdom, by means of 
which the poor in spirit may buy their freedom from bondage. 

But could not God, it may be asked, bestow His grace directly 
without using these sensible signs? Certainly He could. Why, 
then, does He not do so? He does so in certain cases, for the grace 
of God is not tied down to sensible rites. Yet, in the ordinary 
providence of God, His grace must come through the Sacraments, 
for these are the means He has Himself ordained for the dispensing 
of grace—sensible tokens suited to sensible creatures. He could 
have given sight to the blind man in the Gospel by a mere word of 
His mouth, or a mere act of His all-powerful will. Yet he chose 
to mix spittle with clay and put it on his eyes, as if to teach us that 
He is able to use the most unlikely means to accomplish His ends. 
Enough for us to know that He is pleased to make use of material 
elements to confer spiritual graces upon men, thereby showing His 
infinite wisdom and almighty power. 

The Sacraments consist of two elements, the matter and the form. 
As in man, for whom the Sacraments are instituted, there is a dual 
element, body and soul, so there is a corresponding dual element in 
the Sacraments. The matter and form together make up the sensible 
sign of grace, the matter signifying the effect of the Sacrament 
somewhat vaguely and the form signifying it distinctly. Water may 
be used for many purposes besides washing, but the form of words 
“T baptize thee,” specifies the purpose to which it is put in Baptism. 
So, in the Eucharist, bread signifies nourishment indeed, but be- 
tokens corporal rather than spiritual nourishment. The form, “This 
is my body,” makes it plain to us that the Eucharistic bread is food 
for the soul, and a very special kind of food, namely, the body of 
Christ. 

A word on the division of the Sacraments. Baptism and Penance 
are known as Sacraments of the dead, because they raise men from 
the death of sin to newness of life. The other five are Sacraments 
of the living, because those who receive them must already possess 
the life of grace. Again, Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders 
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stamp upon the soul a spiritual character, and can be received but 
once ; the’ others may be received again and again. Lastly, there are 
Sacraments which are necessary as means of salvation; Baptism 
for all, Penance for those who are in mortal sin; or necessary be- 
cause of a precept which enjoins us to receive them, namely, Pen- 
ance in certain cases, the Eucharist, Confirmation, Extreme Unction. 
Holy Orders and Matrimony are Sacraments of free choice. 

The life which the Sacraments give does not thrive well in this 
cold world of ours. It is what gardeners would call an exotic, a 
plant brought in from a foreign land. We know that, in.the order 
of nature, few plants take kindly to a strange soil, or grow near as 
well as they would in their own. Much more is this the case since 
sin has laid its blight upon the earth that was once so goodly and 
so fair. The natural life itself, which is much harder to kill, being 
native here and to the manner born, we know how evil it has fared 
in consequence of man’s fall. It is heir to a thousand ills, which 
must sooner or later put an end to it. But how much worse it is 
with the supernatural life in the sinful world! The very air we 
breathe is charged with sin, which is to the life of the soul what a 
killing frost is to the life of the plant in springtime. How seldom, 
alas! does the seed of the new life find soil where it can yield fruit 
an hundredfold, or tenfold, or even live at all. It most often falls by 
the wayside, and is trodden down by the feet of the passers-by; or 
it falls on stony soil, and soon withers for want of moisture and 
nourishment; or it falls where the soil is foul with weeds, and these, 
growing up, choke it. The flesh with its passions, the world with its 
allurements, the devil with his wiles, all these are arrayed against it. 
It is slain on every hand, it is slain a thousand times, but by the 
great and exhaustless mercy of God it comes again to life, even as 
does the wayside flower that has been withered by the frosts and 
buried under the snows of winter, when the spring, with its warmth 
and sunshine, comes round once more. How careful we ought to be 
of this tender flower of the spiritual life that the good God has 
planted in the soil of our hearts; how careful to shield it from the 
blight of sin, to nourish it with God’s grace-giving Sacraments, 
until He comes to gather it, in His own good time, and to plant it 
again in the heavenly paradise. There in its natal soil, where it first 
saw the light, it will bloom forever. 
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SERMON SECOND.—BAPTISM. 


“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of God.”—John iii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Baptism the gate by which we enter the kingdom of God. Its 
institution, matter and form, effects, minister, subject and ceremonies. 

I. Baptism instituted on the day of Our Lord’s baptism, by John in 
the Jordan, but not made obligatory till after the Resurrection. 

II. The matter of Baptism, water. Its properties of cleansing, 
cooling, clearness aptly signify the effects of the Sacrament. Form of 
Baptism, “I baptize thee,” etc. must be said while the water is being 
poured on. No word essential to the meaning must be omitted. 

UI. Effects of Baptism sevenfold: (1) to cleanse from original sin; 
(2) to cleanse from actual sin; (3) to free from all temporal punishment 
due to sin; (4) to clothe the soul in the robe of grace; (5) to make one 
a member of the Catholic Church; (6) to make one a child of God; (7) 
to make one heir of heaven. 

IV. Bishop or priest the ordinary minister of Baptism; lay person, 
even an unbeliever, minister in case of necessity; must have intention 
of doing what the Church does. Reason of this. 

V. Subject of Baptism any unbaptized person, infant or adult. Chil- 
dren of non-Catholic parents not lawfully baptized without the consent 
of parents. Proof that Baptism may and should be given to infants. 

VI. Baptism necessary to salvation, in one or other of its three 
forms, namely, in water, in blood, or in desire. The words “unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God,” considered and explained. 

VII. Ceremonies of baptism not to be made light of; significance of 
them in detail. 

Conclusion.—Let us call to mind in this holy season the vows we 
took in Baptism, and resolve henceforward faithfully to fulfill them. 


Baptism is the first of the Sacraments, the gate, as it were, by 
which we gain entrance into the kingdom of God. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent briefly defines it as the Sacrament of rebirth 
by water in the word, and the definition is plainly founded on the 
words of Our Lord that are cited above. The Sacrament of Bap- 
tism cleanses us from original sin, and from actual sin, if such there 
be, makes us Christians, members of God’s visible Church on earth, 
children of God and heirs of heaven. We are to consider the insti- 
tution of Baptism, the matter and the form, the effect, the minister, 
the subject and the ceremonies that hedge it round. 

Our blessed Lord is of Baptism, as of each of the other Sacra- 
ments, alone the author. Sacraments convey grace, and Our Lord, 
as God, is the fountain source of all grace, and as man alone bought 
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with His blood a title to saving grace. Therefore none but He can, 
in his own right, confer grace, whether with or without the sensible 
signs which we call Sacraments. He instituted Baptism, so the 
Fathers tell us, on the day that He was Himself baptized by John 
in the Jordan. He then bestowed upon water a Sacramental efficacy: 
the cleansing from sin. But it was not till He had risen from the 
dead, when He charged His apostles to teach all nations, that He 
laid upon all the obligation of being baptized. 

The matter of Baptism is water, whether it be fresh or salt, from 
river or lake, from a well or from the clouds. Our Lord says 
“water” simply, and Baptism in any water is therefore valid, but 
the Church requires that baptismal water should be blessed. There 
is a fitness in the choice of this element as the matter of baptism, for 
this Sacrament is necessary to salvation, and the matter used in 
conferring it should therefore be easily procurable in every quarter 
of the globe. Again, as the Sacraments signify the grace which 
they confer, water most aptly signifies the effects of Baptism. It 
has the property of cleansing, the property of cooling and the 
property of clearness or transparency. Even so Baptism cleanses 
the soul from sin, cools the ardor of concupiscence, and lets the clear 
light of faith into the soul. 

The form of a Sacrament is that part of the sensible sign which 
signifies the effect of the Sacrament distinctly. It always consists of 
words, for words surpass every other sign or symbol in the clear- 
ness and distinctness with which they signify. The form of Bap- 
tism, adapted from the words of Our Lord in the last chapter of St. 
Matthew, is, “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The form is, as it were, the soul of 
the Sacrament. And just as man is not soul alone, or body alone, 
but soul and body united in one, so the matter alone is not the Sacra- 
ment, nor the form alone, but the matter and form united. Hence it 
is not enough to pour the water on without saying the words, or to 
say the words without pouring on the water; both must be done, 
as far as may be, at the same time. It is important to note this, as 
any one may be called upon to christen a child in case of necessity. 
It would not do, in such a case, first to say the words and then pour 
on the water, or conversely. Still less would it do, as persons have 
been known to do through ignorance or under excitement, to pour 
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on the water, saying, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,’’ for the simple reason that this is not the form of 
Baptism but the form of words used in making the sign of the cross. 
But suppose one were to omit a single word of the baptismal form, 
would the Baptism be valid? That would depend altogether on the 
word omitted. If one should omit the article “the,” for instance, the 
form would still be valid. But if one were to omit “I,” or “thee,” or 
“baptize,” or “Son,” it would not. Any omission which substantially 
changes the meaning of the form renders the Sacrament null. Or, 
to put it in another way, no word may be omitted which is needed 
to express the essential meaning of the form. 

The effects of Baptism, briefly, are: (1) To cleanse the soul from 
original sin; (2) to cleanse the soul from actual sin, if such stain be 
on the soul; (3) to free from all the temporal punishment due to 
sin, for Baptism is a new birth, and as the newborn child in the 
order of nature has no past, so the newborn man in the order of 
grace so completely puts off the old man with all his works that the 
past is as if it never had been. Its sins and the consequences of 
these sins being wholly blotted out; (4) to clothe the soul with the 
grace of God; (5) to make one a member of the Catholic Church; 
(6) to make one heir of heaven; (7) to imprint upon the soul in- 
delibly the character of a child of God. 

The minister of Baptism is the one who confers it. A bishop or 
priest is the ordinary minister of Baptism, but a deacon also may 
baptize, with the permission of bishop or priest. In case of necessity, 
any one may baptize, but a subdeacon or one in minor orders should 
do so rather than a lay person; and, in the case of lay persons them- 
selves, other things being equal, a Catholic, rather than a Protestant, 
a Protestant rather than a Jew or unbeliever, a man rather than a 
woman, a grown person rather than a child, and any person who can 
be trusted to baptize validly rather than the father or mother of the 
child to be christened. That even an unbeliever may validly bap- 
tize we know from the fact that the Church has always recognized 
the validity of Baptism bestowed by one without the true faith or any 
faith, if he used the right matter and form with the intention of 
doing what the Church does. If it were by virtue of the doer of 
the act that Baptism gives grace, this could not be; but the Sacra- 
ments confer grace by virtue of the act done. Baptism is the door 
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by which we enter the Church. Now, any one, be he good or bad, 
believer or unbeliever, may turn the key in the lock and open the 
door, though none but the believer can enter. To confer Baptism 
validly, however, the unbeliever must have the intention, at least im- 
plicit and virtual, of doing what the Church does. 

The Sacrament of Baptism does its work independently of the 
faith and piety of the one who administers it. He is but the instru- 
ment; God Himself is the principal agent; and God can use any 
kind of instrument to do His work. But there is one thing that 
God will not do: He will not do violence to the nature that He has 
made. He moves everything according to its nature. That which 
has no will of its own to determine its motion He moves necessarily ; 
that which has a will of its own He moves only when and in so far 
as it freely moves itself in unison with Him as prime mover and 
first cause. Whenever, then, God uses man as His instrument in 
conferring Baptism, man must first, since he has a will of his own 
to which God can do no violence, lend himself freely to God’s pur- 
pose. He must acquiesce in the act, and make His will one with 
God’s will. There is another way of saying this same thing, and 
it is that the one who baptizes must intend to do what the Church 
does, for what the Church does is what God wills to be done. Hence, 
if even the Pope himself—and I make the supposition not because it 
is a supposable case, but merely by way of accentuating this great 
truth—were to pour the water on a child, while saying the words of 
the baptismal form, but without the intention of baptizing, i. e., of 
doing what the Church does in pouring the water and saying the 
words, there would be no Baptism, because he would not be putting 
the condition under which alone God could use him as His instru- 
ment in administering the Sacrament. If, on the other hand, a 
pagan, without faith himself in the baptismal rite, but knowing that 
the Church regards it as a sacred thing and intending to bestow what- 
ever benefit the Church believes it to bestow, pours water on an un- 
baptized person while saying the words of the baptismal form, 
the Baptism is valid, because he places the condition under which 
God vouchsafes to use a human being as His instrument in admin- 
istering the Sacrament. 

By the subject of Baptism we mean the person who is to be bap- 
tized. Of course, it is only an unbaptized person that can be the 
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subject of Baptism, for Baptism is a spiritual birth, and one can 
be born but once. If there be question of one who has come to the 
use of reason, Baptism can not validly be conferred unless the person 
has faith and a desire to receive Baptism. Here, again, we see the 
wisdom and justice of God in His dealings with men. He does not 
require faith or a desire of Baptism in the infant, because the infant 
is incapable of having either. He does require both in the one who 
has come to the use of reason, because He will not let any one into 
His kingdom who, while capable, is not willing to believe His word 
and use the means of salvation that He has appointed. For the 
fruitful reception of Baptism, in the case of one who has come to the 
years of discretion, there is need, moreover, of at least the sorrow or 
attrition for grievous sin, if such sin there be. Otherwise the recep- 
tion of the Sacrament would be informal though valid. The person 
would not have to be baptized over again, but would have to repent 
of and confess his sin, and so remove the obstacle which kept the 
Sacrament from producing its full effect. 

If the subject of Baptism be an infant, the Sacrament is always 
valid, provided the proper matter and form be used ‘with the right 
intention. But the Church strictly forbids the baptism of a child of 
Protestant, Jewish, or heathen parents without their consent. She 
does this for two reasons: First, because the parents are the natural 
guardians of the child, and the rights which the author of nature has 
given them must be respected ; second, because there should be some 
guarantee that the child shall be brought up in the faith, and there 
can be no such guarantee when the parents are not of the faith. 
There is one and only one case in which the Church holds lawful and 
approves the Baptism of such a child, and that is when it is morally 
certain that the child can not live. To await the consent of the 
parents in such a case would be to expose the child to the certain 
risk of never entering the kingdom of God. 

But there are those who do not believe in infant baptism. How, 
then, it may be asked, do we know that Baptism may be given to 
infants? First of all, we know that the Son of God came into this 
world to give His life for all men, for children not less than for 
grown people, nay, especially for the little ones, since He declares 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven, and sets up a little child as 
the pattern of that guilelessness and simplicity which should distin- 
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guish the children of God. On the other hand, He has told us, 
in the plainest words, that Baptism is necessary to salvation. Hence 
we infer that children are to be baptized. It is true there are other 
texts of Scripture which seem to imply that children are not to be 
baptized since they can not believe; and had we no other guide 
but Scripture the matter would be by no means free from difficulty 
and doubt. But we have a pure and unerring guide. Before one 
word of the New Testament was put in writing, our blessed Lord 
commissioned the apostles to teach and to baptize the nations, and 
promised to be with them till the end of the world, thus plainly im- 
plying that others should succeed them in this office, since they 
were mortal and doomed to pass away. Now the apostles knew 
how to give Baptism, and to whom. So the question of infant Bap- 
tism was settled once for all by the practice of the Church before a 
line of the New Testament was written. Nor has it since for one 
day been a moot point in the Church, which traces back the succes- 
sion of her pastors, in unbroken series, to the men who received 
their mission of teaching and baptizing the nations from the lips of 
Christ. We know that infants are to be baptized in the same way 
as we know so many other things that are either not at all, or not 
clearly set forth in the New Testament; as we know that the first 
and not the last day of the week is to be kept holy ; as we know pre- 
cisely what the means are that Our Lord has appointed for our sal- 
vation, and how we are to use these means; as we know how many 
Sacraments there are, and how and by whom and to whom they are 
to be administered ; as we know that Baptism is valid, whether given 
by sprinkling, or by pouring on the water, or by dipping the whole 
person in water; as we know that even an unbeliever can confer 
valid Baptism. These things and many more things we know with 
certainty from the Catholic and Apostolic Church, our spiritual 
Mother that has begotten us by Baptism in Christ, the Church that 
spans all the ages and preaches the Gospel to all peoples, the Church 
that can never fail or falter in her divine mission of teaching and 
baptizing the nations, because, as it is written, the Spirit of God that 
is in her, and the Word that He has put in her mouth will not de- 
part from her mouth, nor from the mouth of her seed, nor from 
the mouth of her seed’s seed, from henceforth and forever. 
Baptism is necessary to salvation. The words of Our Lord are 
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plain: “Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost 
he can not enter into the kingdom of God.” These words, on the 
face of them, would seem to mean that heaven is forever closed to 
every one who has not received the Baptism of water. Yet the 
Church has always taught that martyrdom supplies the place of 
Baptism by water, and not only martyrdom but also an act of per- 
fect contrition, with at least an implicit desire of Baptism. But 
how is this to be reconciled with the plain words of Our Lord? In 
the first place, the meaning of these words has to be gathered not 
merely from the text itself and context, but from other passages of 
Scripture as well. Scripture can not contradict Scripture, else would 
God contradict Himself. Now, in another passage of Scripture, Our 
Lord declares that every one who loses his life for His sake shall 
find it; and in yet another passage, when asked by the young man 
what he must do to obtain eternal life, replies: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart; . . . this do and thou 
shalt live.” Suppose, then, a person believes in Jesus Christ, and 
is put to death for confessing this faith before he can be baptized, 
those words of Our Lord ensure him salvation: “He who loses his 
life for my sake shall find it.” Suppose, again, that one who has 
been instructed in the faith, and is sorry from his heart for his 
sins because they are displeasing to God, who is so good in Himself, 
dies suddenly before he can receive the Sacrament, the Church 
teaches that he is saved because he has fulfilled to the letter the 
conditions laid down by Our Lord Himself: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart.” 

There does not appear to be any good reason why we should not 
take “the kingdom of God,” in the third chapter of St. John, to 
mean the visible society founded by Jesus Christ on earth, for this is 
the meaning the words bear in many passages of the Gospel. So 
understood, the words of Our Lord may be taken in their strict and 
literal sense, without limitation or exception, for no one can enter 
the Catholic Church except by Baptism. He may have faith so as 
to move mountains, and an ardent love of God and his neighbors, 
but until the water of Baptism has been poured on him he remains 
without the Church, in token of which the catechumens of old were 
kept without the churches during the solemn part of the Mass. 

The Baptism of water alone is a Sacrament, and imprints a char- 
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acter. The Baptism of blood has all the effects of the Sacrament, 
except the imprinting of the character. It cleanses from all sin, and 
frees from all the consequences of sin. Hence the Church has never 
prayed for martyrs, but always invoked their prayers. 

As regards its administration, Baptism may be solemn or private. 
It is private when given by priest or lay person by simply pouring 
on the water and saying the words of the form. It is solemn when 
given in the church with the prayers, exorcisms, and other rites 
which are known as the ceremonies of Baptism. These ceremonies, 
though in no way necessary to the valid administration of the Sac- 
rament, are not to be deemed of little account. They have been in 
use from the earliest times; they are full of mystic meaning; they 
serve to impress people with a deep and lively sense of the dignity 
of the Sacrament. Hence parents are enjoined, in case a child in 
danger of death has been baptized privately, if it should get well 
again, to bring it to the church, that the ceremonies may be supplied. 
The first thing is to choose a name. The name given in Baptism 
we call the Christian name, as distinguished from the surname or 
name of the family, and a Christian name it ought to be, preferably 
that of a saint or martyr. Parents who choose for their children 
worldly names, the names though they be even of the great ones of | 
this world who yet live and die without the pale of the Church, 
should ask themselves whether they are not putting the things of 
this world before the things of God. The Christian name should 
surely have about it the sweet savor of Christ. 

The ceremonies that precede Baptism are designed to fit the can- 
didate for the fruitful reception of the Sacrament. The remote 
preparation consists of prayers, exorcisms, the sign of the Cross, 
and other rites which have for their object to deliver the child or 
catechumen from the power of the devil. The Church believes in 
the existence of a personal devil, the prince of darkness, the deadly 
enemy of man, and knows that he has a species of dominion over 
those who have not been made clean in the waters of Baptism. She 
therefore addresses him personally in the exorcisms that precede 
Baptism, and bids him depart from the person who is to be baptized, 
and give way to the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. Then the priest 
puts salt in the mouth of the child, as a symbol of Christian wis- 
dom and of that baptismal grace which preserves from the corrup- 
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tion of sin. Then follows the proximate preparation. The child is 
asked whether it believes in the principal mysteries of religion, and it 
makes answer by the mouths of its sponsors. The priest next 
touches the ears and nostrils with spittle, saying, after the manner of 
Our Lord to the dumb man, “Be thou opened.’ Then the child 
renounces Satan, his works and his pomps, and is anointed with 
holy oil on the breast and between the shoulders, in token of its 
being made an athlete to fight thenceforward the enemies of Christ. 
After Baptism the child is anointed with the oil of chrism, because 
he is now a Christian, one of God’s anointed, even as Christ was 
anointed with the oil of gladness above His fellows. A white robe is 
put on him as the symbol of innocence, and a lighted candle is 
placed in his hands, as having been called from darkness into God’s 
own admirable light. 

The sponsors answer for the child, and in default of the parents 
must see to it that the child is brought up and instructed in the faith. 
They contract a spiritual affinity with the child and parents of the 
child, which is an impediment to their marriage with the child or 
either of the parents. God and the Church are the spiritual parents 
of the newborn child, for no one can have God for Father who 
has not the Church for his Mother. In Baptism the priest holds the 
place of God and the sponsors stand for the Church. For, as St. 
Augustine so well says, Mother Church gives these little ones the 
feet of others, that they may walk to the place of Baptism; the 
heart of others, that they may believe unto righteousness, and the 
tongue of others, that they may confess their faith unto salvation. 

On the day of our Baptism we were born to a new life. We took 
vows to serve God as our only Lord and love Him as our Father. 
But these vows, alas! we have broken time and time again. We 
have left God the fountain of living water, and have hewed out 
unto ourselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no water. We 
have turned to false gods, have set up in our hearts the idol of self- 
love, of pride, or lust, or worldliness, as did the Israelites of old 
their golden calf, and have fallen down and worshipped it. But the 
Lord our God, whom we have vowed in Baptism to serve, is charity 
itself, and charity, St. Paul tells us, is kind, is patient, is long-suffer- 
ing. God is ever calling to us with a father’s voice, if haply we 
shall hear Him, and turn from our sins, and prove ourselves faith- 
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ful to our baptismal vows while yet it is day; for the night cometh 
when no man can labor. “Now is the acceptable time; now are the 
days of salvation.” Let us heed the call of God our Father in this 
holy season. Let us forsake the service of Satan, put on the livery 
of Christ, and, with the great apostle, fight the good fight, that, 
like him, we too may win a crown of glory. 





SERMON THIRD.—CONFIRMATION. 


“Then they laid their hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost.” 
—Acts viii. 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—By Baptism our spiritual birth, by Confirmation our growth 
in the spiritual life. Baptism makes us children of God, Confirmation 
makes us soldiers of Christ. Confirmation has for its matter the anointing 
with oil by the hands of a bishop; for its form, set words, as in the other 
Sacraments. A bishop the minister, but a priest can confirm by virtue of 
power from the Pope. The subject of Confirmation, any baptized person 
who is come to the use of reason; in the East infants are confirmed. The 
state of grace needful for the fruitful reception, not for the validity, of 
this Sacrament. Confirmation has all of the three conditions needful to 
constitute a Sacrament; a sensible sign, divine institution, the power of 
conferring grace. Its effect twofold: (1) the conferring of grace; (2) 
the stamping of a character on the soul. The Sacrament of spiritual 
growth. Growth a gradual process. The whole period of life a time of spirit- 
ual growth, even when the hair is white with age and the body bent with 
the weight of years. Confirmation bestows the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, in the germ. These are the seven steps of the ladder of Christian 
perfection. Fear the first step, wisdom the last. Between these lie piety, - 
knowledge, fortitude, counsel and understanding. Analysis and explana- 
tion of these seven gifts. Confirmation the Sacrament of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Spirit, ever since the day of Pentecost, in the world 
performing His mission as Paraclete. Dwells in a temple not made with 
hands. Our bodies the temple of the Holy Ghost. Heinousness of sin. 


Let us reverence the temple of God, that He may receive us into eternal 
tabernacles. 


By Baptism we are born into the kingdom of God. And as, in 
the natural order, the child must grow to manhood before he is fit 
to go out into the world and fight life’s battle, so it is in the 
spiritual order. The kingdom of God on earth is the Church mil- 
itant, whose members wage a spiritual warfare as soldiers under 
Christ, their captain. The child of God, therefore, to be an effi- 
cient member of the Church militant, must outgrow the weakness of 
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childhood and attain to adult age—“the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv. 13). Confirmation is the Sacrament 
which enables the child of God, by the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, 
thus to grow into a strong and perfect Christian, a soldier of Jesus 
Christ. The name itself implies this, for to confirm is to make 
strong. 

Like the other Sacraments of the New Law, Confirmation con- 
sists of matter and form. The matter is the anointing with holy 
chrism and the laying on of the hands of a bishop. The laying on of 
hands alone is mentioned in the New Testament, but the anointing 
is vouched for by the tradition of the Church. “Thus, too, in our 
case,” says Tertullian, speaking of this Sacrament, “the unction runs 
(down our flesh) carnally, but profits spiritually, in the same way as 
the act of Baptism itself, too, is carnal, in that we are plunged in 
water, the effect spiritual, in that we are freed from our sins” (De 
Baptismo, Ch. vii). The words of the form are: “I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross and confirm thee with the chrism of salvation, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The bishop is the minister of Confirmation. A priest, however, 
may receive special power from the Pope to administer the Sacra- 
ment, using oil blessed by a bishop. 

The subject of Confirmation is any one who has been baptized 
and not yet confirmed; not yet confirmed, for this Sacrament, like 
Baptism, imprints on the soul an indelible character, and can not 
therefore be given more than once. The candidate for Confirmation, 
according to the present discipline of the Church in the West, must 
have come to the use of reason and have some knowledge of Chris- 
tian doctrine, more especially the principal mysteries of religion, the 
four great truths commonly spoken of as “the last things,” and all 
that concerns this Sacrament, as well as the Sacrament of Penance, 
which is to be received before Confirmation. In the East children 
are confirmed immediately after Baptism. 

The one who is to be confirmed should be in the state of grace, 
for Confirmation is a Sacrament of the living, and it would be 
sacrilege to receive it in the state of mortal sin. Still the Sacra- 
ment would be valid, and would imprint a character on the soul, 
but would confer no grace till pardon was first obtained for the sin. 
A Sacrament is a sensible sign of grace instituted by our blessed 
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Lord to sanctify and save souls. Three things there are thus in 
every Sacrament: a sensible sign, divine institution, the power of 
conferring grace. The sensible sign in the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion consists in the laying on of the bishop’s hands with the anoint- 
ing and the words of the form. But while a Sacrament is a 
sensible sign, not every sensible sign is a Sacrament. It must be 
divinely instituted, for no sensible sign can give grace unless it 
is divinely instituted for that purpose. Of this divine institution, in 
the case of Confirmation, there is proof at least implied in the Acts 
of the Apostles. There we read that the people of Samaria were 
won to Christ by the preaching of Philip and baptized. And when 
this became known to the apostles, Peter and John were sent thither, 
and they laid their hands on the newly baptized converts, who 
thereupon received the Holy Ghost. Plainly this rite, which con- 
sisted in the laying on of apostolic hands with prayer was a Sacra- 
ment, for it conferred grace—nay, the very author of grace, the 
Holy Spirit. It was not Holy Orders, which it outwardly resembled, 
in the laying on of hands, for orders are given to men only who are 
elected to the ministry, and the Christians of Samaria were not all 
of them called to the ministry, and there were among them women 
and children as well as men. It follows that here was a Sacra- 
ment, distinct from Baptism and from Holy Orders, the special 
effect of which was to give the Holy Ghost. For so we read: “Then 
they laid their hands upon them, and they received the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts viii. 17). 

Confirmation produces a twofold effect: (1) It gives grace to 
make us strong and perfect Christians and soldiers of Jesus Christ; 
(2) it stamps upon the soul a character, which is like the putting on 
of a spiritual armor, with the livery of Our Lord and Master, to 
serve Him and do battle for Him and under His standard with the 
enemies that assail us on every side. Not that we become strong and 
perfect Christians all at once; not that we show from the first, or 
even after many years, such skill and courage in fighting the good 
fight as never to falter or suffer defeat. This Sacrament does not 
transform men all at once into saints and heroes, but it gives them 
grace to grow, if they will but correspond with the grace, until, as 
the apostle has it, they attain their full stature in Christ. 

All growth is from within. You can not force it. It is a 
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gradual, a slow process. It is so in the natural order, it is so in 
the spiritual order. But there is this difference between growth in 
the natural order and growth in the spiritual order, that the former 
is confined to the period between birth and adult age while the latter 
extends over the whole of one’s lifetime. Nay, as a rule spiritual 
growth is sturdiest and surest when the season of lusty youth is 
over and the life of man “is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf.” 
But whether it be in the morning of life or toward life’s sunset that 
this growth takes place, it has ever its source in God’s Holy Spirit, 
in the seven gifts which He bestows on the soul, and which exist in 
the soul, at least in germ, from the day of one’s Confirmation. The 
fulness of these gifts was in Christ our Saviour, and of this fulness 
we all receive. “And there shall come forth a rod out of the root 
of Jesse,” says the prophet, “and a flower shall rise out of his root; 
and the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and of understanding, the spirit of counsel and of fortitude, the 
spirit of knowledge and of godliness; and he shall be filled with the 
spirit of the fear of the Lord” (Is. xi. 1-3). 

In these words of Isaias are set forth the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the seminal principles of which are sown in the soul by the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. The prophet gives them in the order 
of their dignity, wisdom being first and fear last. We shall take 
them in the ascending order, beginning with holy fear. 

The fear of the Lord is, so to say, the first step in the ladder by 
which the soul slowly mounts up the steep of Christian perfection. 
A good many Christians seem unable to get beyond this first step. 
They are content to keep themselves just within the territory of 
grace, and aspire to nothing higher. They linger in the valley 
below; they seek not to gain the distant heights. Others, again, 
pass most of their lives with one foot on this lowest rung of the 
ladder and the other on the earth. That is to say, the holy fear 
of God keeps urging*them forward and prompting them to bring 
forth fruit worthy of penance, to seek the things that are above; but 
the force of evil habit, and the weight of their old sins, and the 
lust of worldly pleasures, bear them down to earth once more. These 
really have not the gift of holy fear at all. They received the seed 
of it into their souls on the day of their Confirmation, but they soon 
stifled and quenched it by sinful works. 
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Would that the whole world were filled with the fear of the Lord! 
All are in need of this gift: the good, that it may prompt them to 
walk steadily along in the way of God’s holy commandments, the 
wicked, that they may turn from their evil ways. 

The next gift is piety, or godliness. It perfects the former gift. 
It takes away the sting that lurks in all fear, however holy. It 
changes the feeling of awe with which we look on God into one of 
love and confidence. Fear makes us regard God as our master and 
judge; piety gathers us round Him as children round a father, and 
bids us cry out to Him, “Our Father who art in heaven.” Of this 
sweet gift is born the spirit of prayer, as well as reverence for all 
things that are holy, with meek resignation under present trials, 
for such as bear these patiently here. It is a priceless gift. But, 
alas! sin with its malign breath often blasts it just as it is putting 
forth its first blossoms in the virgin soil of the yet innocent heart. 
Hence we so often see children disappoint the promise of their early 
years, and grow up wayward and bold, disrespectful to parents and 
superiors, without reverence for God and holy things. 

The third gift is knowledge. It is not enough to have the fear 
of displeasing God and the wish to please Him, if we know not what 
is pleasing to Him and what displeasing. With this knowledge the 
third gift supplies us. The fear of that endless misery to which sin 
leads makes us turn away from sin; the hope of reward and the 
sweetness of that peace which dwells in the heavenly home, these 
draw us on. Yet, powerful as these impulses are, they would avail 
nothing if we knew not how to shin the devious ways of sin and 
keep our feet in the narrow way which leads to life. 

But even this gift of knowledge is not enough. Many have known 
the way of life who have not walked therein. Like the pagan of old, 
they have seen the better course and approved it, but have followed 
the worse. The way that leads to life is long and difficult. It is, for 
the most part, a thorny path that lies through’the wilderness of this 
world into the land of promise beyond the river of death, and we, 
poor, frail, fallen creatures that we are, are apt to falter and lose 
heart, to linger by the wayside, and to long once more for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt even though they be in the house of bondage. But 
our help is in the name of the Lord. His Holy Spirit is ever at hand 
to strengthen the feeble and help them over the hard places of the 
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road. He brings the gift of fortitude. It is the fourth of His gifts. 
It turns weak and cowardly men into soldiers of Christ, who go 
forth to conquer their inveterate foes, the world, the flesh and the 
devil. For they feel their youth and strength renewed, as did St. 
Paul when he cried out, “I can do all things in Him that maketh me 
strong.” 

And yet the battle is not to the strong. Prudence, too, is needed, 
and Christian prudence is the gift of counsel. It goes before the gift 
of fortitude. It points out what is to be done, and how it is to be 
done, and how much is to be done at a time. Emboldened by the gift 
of fortitude we might be tempted to undertake things that are be- 
yond our strength, or unsuited to our state in life. Here the gift of 
counsel both curbs and guides us. Thus, in a fit of fervor, a person 
might make a vow to avoid all sins, even venial, only to learn by 
sad experience that this is next to impossible. Or one might be so 
taken up with prayer and religious exercises as to neglect the duties 
of one’s calling. This were piety, but ill-directed, lacking counsel. 

Fear, piety and fortitude perfect the will; knowledge and counsel, 
the intellect, in the practical order—that is, they enable us to know 
what is to be done and what is to be avoided; and as regards what 
is to be done, when and how, and how much at a time. There is 
another gift to teach us what to believe, to give us an insight into 
the truths of religion, to shed such light upon the deep things of 
God, the mysteries of our faith, as may be vouchsafed to mortals in 
a world where these things are seen as through a glass, darkly. It 
is the gift of understanding. It is of a higher order than knowledge 
as counsel. 


I do not ask to see the distant scene, 
One step enough for me. 


So the poet prayed, seeking, for the moment, but the “kindly 
light” of knowledge and counsel to guide his steps “amid the en- 
circling gloom.” Yet in the voyage of life there is need, ever and 
anon, of stronger light, to catch at least some passing glimpse of 
the distant scene. To hold his course on the trackless waste of 
waters, the mariner must, from time to time, pause to take his bear- 
ings. He must lift his eyes to the heavenly bodies, the sun by day, 
the moon and stars by night. So we, in crossing the ocean of life, 
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must raise eyes of faith to gaze upon the eternal truths, and from 
them seek light and guidance. Else we may- not hope to win the 
haven of eternal rest. 

Lastly, there is a seventh gift that crowns the others, the blossom 
and perfection of all the rest, the talisman of victory to the soldier 
of Christ, the last round of the ladder by which the Christian mounts 
to heaven. It is the gift of wisdom. It is the good and perfect gift 
that cometh down from the father of lights. It enables the one into 
whose soul it descends to see everything as God sees it, and to set 
its true value on everything. The wisdom of this world makes men 
prize the things of this world. The wisdom that is from above 
makes men fix their minds and hearts on the things that are above, 
where Christ sitteth at the right hand of the Father. And the wis- 
dom of this world is foolishness with God. Men of the world deem 
it highest wisdom to possess themselves of the good things of this 
world. St. Paul, who was full of the wisdom that is from above, 
reckoned all these things as dross, nay, to use his own strong word, 
even as dung, that he might win Christ. He had been thoroughly 
drilled in the school of the Holy Ghost. He had been taught to 
know the true beatitudes, “Blessed are the poor in spirit,” “blessed 
are the merciful,” “blessed are the clean of heart,” “blessed are they 
who endure persecution for righteousness’ sake.” He had fathomed 
the meaning of the Master’s words: “What doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world if he suffer the loss of his own soul?’ It is 
a question of profit and loss, where the loss of all things earthly, 
even of life itself, for Christ’s sweet sake, is supremest gait. 

Confirmation is, in an altogether special sense, the Sacrament of 
the Holy Ghost. Baptism confers grace to sanctify the soul, but 
Confirmation confers the sanctifier of the soul, the Holy Spirit. 
Ever since the day of Pentecost this Holy Spirit has 
been in the world, performing His mission as Paraclete, ruling the 
Church as a whole, guiding it in the way of truth, and sanctifying 
its members. Creatures of the senses that we are and tied down to 
the things of sense, we find it hard to bring home to ourselves this 
great truth of our faith, that we are living under the dispensation 
and personal guidance of the Holy Ghost. This Third Person of the 
blessed Trinity, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who 
together with the Father and the Son is adored and glorified, who 
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is the Lord and giver of life, is present in the world to-day, in the 
world-wide Church, as really and truly as the Second Person, 
Jesus Christ, Son of the Virgin Mary, was present nineteen hundred 
years ago on the earth, and is still present on our altars in the 
Adorable Sacrament. Our Lord Himself promised that when the 
Paraclete should come he should abide always with the Church. He 
is not the less really present for our being unable to see Him with 
our eyes and touch Him with our hands. 

Our blessed Lord, when He was visibly present on earth, dwelt 
with Mary and Joseph in that lowly cottage at Nazareth. He still 
dwells, though unseen by eyes of flesh, in our churches, on our 
altars. But the Holy Spirit dwells not in a temple made with hands. 
“Know ye not,” says the apostle, “that your bodies are the temple of 
the Holy Ghost?” Yes, this poor tenement of clay, which death 
one day will dissolve, is the dwelling-place of God’s Holy Spirit. 

And now here is a thing to think of and to take to heart. As 
often as a Christian sins mortally he turns God’s Holy Spirit out of 
his temple. To turn even the meanest of men out of one’s own house 
without cause is shameful; to drive a man out of the house of 
which he is owner is open robbery. Judge, then, how heinous is 
mortal sin. He who is guilty of it drives God’s Holy Spirit out of 
His dwelling-place. Let us not grieve the Holy Ghost; let us be- 
ware of quenching the Holy Ghost. Let us show due reverence to 
the temple in which He deigns to dwell, and treat in a befitting way 
this divine guest of our souls. So it will come to pass that, when 
this house of our earthly dwelling is dissolved, He will receive us 
into His tabernacle—a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 
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SERMON FouRTH.—PENANCE. 


“Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive they are for- 
given unto them, and whose sins you shall retain they are retained.”—John 
XX. 22, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—The healing of spiritual illness by the physician of the soul. 
A fitting theme for the Lenten season. Penance makes straight the way 
of the Lord; the means appointed by Christ Himself to make our peace 
with God. A “second plank after shipwreck” whereon to make one’s way 
to the eternal shore. Penance a Sacrament. Proof of this. Christ gave 
to men the power of forgiving sins, and willed it to abide in His Church. 
Could Himself forgive sins in heaven, but it is not a question of what 
He could do, but of what He has done. The minister of this Sacrament a 
priest having faculties. Reason why a priest can not validly absolve 
without faculties. The case of a judge a parallel one. The acts of the 
penitent the matter of Penance. They bear the same relation to it that 
the pouring on of water does to Baptism. These acts three: Contrition, 
Confession, Satisfaction. The only fruitful sorrow the sorrow for sin. 
Include a purpose of sinning no more. Purpose must be firm, clear- 
cut, whole-hearted, practical. Sorrow for sin must be interior, universal, 
sovereign, supernatural. Must come from the heart, not from the lips 
merely; must reach out to every mortal sin that is on the conscience; 
must be, in reason and conscience, the greatest of all sorrows; must spring 
from a motive above nature. Motives of supernatural sorrow mainly 
three: the fear of hell, the hope of heaven, the love of God. This last the 
motive in perfect contrition. Closely bound up with it the thought of 
the sufferings sin has caused our Saviour. 


After Baptism comes Confirmation, then the Holy Eucharist, then 
Penance, then the other Sacraments. This is the order in which the 
Sacraments are given in our Catechisms. It rests on the analogy 
between the natural life and the spiritual life. In the natural life the 
first thing is birth, then there is growth and there is nourishment, 
and there is a physician with remedies in case of illness. One is 
born into the spiritual life by Baptism, one grows in it through 
Confirmation, one is nourished in it by the Holy Eucharist, and one 
is healed in case of spiritual illness by the physician of the soul in 
the Sacrament of Penance. Were I to follow this order, I should, 
now that I have done with Confirmation, deal with the Holy 
Eucharist; but I will treat of Penance instead. We are now some 
weeks advanced in the Lenten season, and the Church, as you 
know, enjoins upon all the faithful to confess their sins, so that 
they may receive worthily the Holy Eucharist before the Paschal 
time expires. This is the reason why I take up Penance first. 
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“Make straight the way of the Lord.” This was the burden of the 
Baptist’s message to the men of his time. It was his special office 
to proclaim this, for he was the great preacher of Penance, the angel 
sent before the face of the Lord to prepare the way for Him and 
make straight His paths. It is a call to the consciences of men, a 
call to adjust matters, to right what is wrong, to straighten what is 
crooked, before the coming of the Lord. The ways of sin are 
crooked and devious, for the sinner wanders from the path of rec- 
titude, the path of straight dealing, the narrow path of which Our 
Lord speaks, the path that leads to life. Hence to make straight the 
way of the Lord is to forsake the byways of sin and come back to 
the path of God’s holy commandments. 

- Now we have one means, a means appointed by Christ Himself, 
to make straight the way of the Lord, to straighten out the affairs of 
the soul, and that is the Sacrament of Penance. And it seems fitting, 
as I have said, that we should turn our thoughts to this divine ordi- 
nance in this holy season, when we are preparing to celebrate the 
great mystery of our redemption in the blood that “blotted out 
the handwriting of the decree that was against us.” For how shall 
we worthily celebrate that great event if we are not at peace with 
God? And how shall we make our peace with God save by the 
means that He has appointed, the Sacramental confession of our 
sins? 

The Fathers of the Church speak of this Sacrament as a second 
plank after shipwreck, and the figure is an apt one. To one who 
has made shipwreck of baptismal innocence there is offered this 
plank to save him from drowning. When a vessel escapes ship- 
wreck, the passengers reach land without any exertion on their part. 
They are borne thither. It is otherwise if the vessel should strike a 
reef and founder. Each passenger has then to shift for himself: the 
cry is save himself who can. How eagerly the drowning man 
clutches at a plank or piece of wreckage! How closely he clings to 
it till he drifts ashore or is rescued by a boat! Even so, Baptism 
frees us in childhood from sin without any act of ours. The water is 
poured on, the form of words is gone through with, and, lo! the 
child begotten in sin is born again of water and the Holy Ghost 
into the kingdom of God. But not so easily are we freed from 
grievous sin committed after Baptism. We must seize upon the 
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plank of Penance which God in His mercy throws to us, and never 
let go our hold upon it until we gain a footing somewhere within 
the territory of divine grace. 

Penance is a Sacrament which, by the absolution of the priest, 
remits the sins committed after Baptism to those who are sorry for 
them, confess them, and are ready to make amends for them by 
doing whatever the confessor enjoins. That it is a Sacrament is 
shown by the fact of its being a sensible sign instituted by Jesus 
Christ to give grace. The words of the priest who absolves, to- 
gether with the acts of the penitent, are the sensible sign. The 
grace-conferring power of this sensible sign is shown by the words 
of Our Lord to the apostles: “Whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven them.” The same words show that it is of divine insti- 
tution, for it was our divine Lord who used them, and the purport 
of the words is plain. We Catholics indeed need ask no further as- 
surance that Penance is a Sacrament than that which we have from 
the lips of the Church, which has been the witness for God in the 
world since the day of Pentecost, and which is set before us in Holy 
Writ as “the pillar and ground of the truth.” But it is a satisfaction 
to find so clear a warrant for our belief in the Scripture itself. 
There we read how the Son of God, in solemn fashion, conferred 
upon His disciples power to forgive and to retain sins. His words 
are so plain that there is no missing their meaning. To say that 
He did not intend to convey the power of forgiving sins is to say 
that He trifled with His hearers. Which shall we believe, Christ 
Our Lord or men who confessedly have no way of knowing what 
He meant but from His own words, and yet who, in the teeth of His 
own declaration, that He grants the power of forgiving sins, boldly 
deny that He has done so? Nor can we at all doubt that He meant 
the power of forgiving sins to abide in His Church, for He had 
come into the world to save, through the forgiveness of sin, not 
the men of His own time only, but the men of all times. Moreover, 
He had already committed Himself to the Sacramental system when 
He instituted Baptism. Baptism is the remedy He gave against 
original sin; we should therefore expect Him to give a like remedy 
against actual sin. 

Of course the Son of God could Himself forgive sins in heaven, 
without the mediation of men. But so could He have freed men 
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from their sins without dying on the Cross for them, and even with- 
out at all coming down from heaven. So could He have dispensed 
altogether with preachers, and Himself made known to each the 
truths of the Gospel by special revelation. So could He have directly 
blotted out the guilt of original sin without instituting the Sacrament 
of Baptism. So could He have healed the bodily ailments of the men 
of His time without giving His disciples the power of doing so. So 
could He have raised Lazarus from the dead without going up to 
Bethany to the home of Martha and Mary. But He did come 
down from heaven and die upon a cross. He did send out His 
disciples to preach the Gospel to every creature. He did institute 
Baptism to wash away the guilt of original sin. He did give His 
disciples a miraculous gift of healing bodily ailments. He did go 
up to Bethany to raise His friend Lazarus from the dead. There is 
question not of what He could have done, but of what He did; not 
of what might have been, but of what was and is. And so He gave 
power to men to forgive sins. The grant of the power is there in 
His own words, which, though heaven and earth should melt into 
nothingness, shall not pass away. 

The minister of the Sacrament of Penance is a duly ordained 
priest, having, from his bishop, the faculty of hearing confessions. 
Only a priest can validly absolve: no lay person can do so, no per- 
son in minor orders, no subdeacon, no deacon. What is more, not 
even every priest can validly absolve, except in one instance, and 
that is a case of necessity. When there is a person in danger of 
death and no priest with faculties is to be found, any priest at all, 
even though he should be suspended, even an apostate, can give 
valid absolution. In every other case a priest must receive what 
are known as faculties from a bishop. 

It may be said: Does not every priest receive the power of for- 
giving sins on the day of his ordination? He does. But it is one 
thing to receive power and be fit to exercise it, another to exercise it 
validly. To hear confessions is to sit in judgment on the penitent, 
to exercise jurisdiction over him. It is not for nothing that this 
Sacrament is spoken of as the tribunal of Penance. The priest sits 
there to try those who present themselves, and to loose or bind at 
his discretion. Now it is not enough to be a judge that one may try 
cases and give decisions which shall be valid in law. A judge must 
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have jurisdiction, that is to say, faculty from the executive of the 
country in which he is to hold his court. Were a judge from Eng- 
land to go to Washington, for instance, and presume to hold a court 
there, he would be guilty of a misdemeanor, and every single case 
would have to be tried over again. He could not give a valid de- 
cision. So with the priest. He must have jurisdiction from the 
executive of the Church, from some one of those whom, as the 
apostle has it, the Holy Ghost has set to rule the Church of God. 

Penance, like the other Sacraments, has two essential elements, 
the matter and the form. The form consists of the words of the 
priest, “I absolve thee from thy sins, in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The matter is, not the sins of 
the penitent, which are rather the matter to be done away with, 
and could not, in the nature of things, become part of a sacred rite, 
but the acts by which the penitent turns away from and seeks to be 
rid of his sin. In the other Sacraments he who administers the Sac- 
rament furnishes the matter, water in Baptism, bread and wine in 
the Eucharist, oil of the sick in Extreme Unction. In the case of 
Penance, on the other hand, the one who receives the Sacrament 
must supply the matter. And as there can be no Baptism without 
water, and no Eucharist without bread and wine, so there can be 
no Sacrament of Penance without the acts of the penitent. These 
bear precisely the same relation to the Sacrament of Penance that 
the pouring on of water does to Baptism. The priest may say the 
words of absolution over the penitent, but if the sorrow for sin is 
not there, or if any grievous sin is knowingly and wilfully concealed, 
or if there is wanting the will to perform the penance enjoined, then 
the sentence of absolution is not ratified in the higher court, and the 
words of the priest have no more effect than would the words of 
one who should think to confer Baptism without water by merely 
repeating the words of the form. These are the three acts of the 
penitent which constitute the matter of the Sacrament of Penance: 
contrition, confession and satisfaction. I will deal with each in 
turn. 

If we cast a glance back over our past we shall find many things 
done by us that we could now wish undone; many things that we 
have cause to be sorry for. And yet there is but one thing that 
ought to bring us sorrow, one thing that it is our duty to be sorry 
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for, and that is sin. And there is another consideration. All other 
sorrow is barren; it serves no good purpose. The grief that men 
feel for temporal losses, keen though it may be, will not repair these 
losses; the tears we shed for loved ones over whom the grave has 
closed can never bring them back to us again. But the sorrow for 
sin is a fruitful sorrow; it is profitable alike for the life that now is 
and for that which is to be; for that which now is, for this sorrow 
is the beginning of a change for the better, a putting off of the old 
man and a putting on of the new; for the life that is to be, because 
without this sorrow our sins remain the great and only bar to our 
happiness hereafter. 

Contrition is a sincere sorrow for having offended God by sin, 
with a firm purpose of sinning no more. The word is from the 
Latin and means literally the breaking to pieces of anything that is 
solid or hard. The sinner is said in Scripture to become hard of 
heart. Sin makes the heart hard, and sorrow softens it. A great 
sorrow is said to break one’s heart, and sorrow for sin ought to be 
the greatest of all sorrows. With this sorrow for sin there must be 
a firm purpose of sinning no more. It is not possible that there 
should be real sorrow without this purpose of amendment. And the 
purpose must be a firm one; no feeble, half-hearted, vague, ill- 
defined. wish to avoid sin, but a strong, clear-cut, whole-hearted 
resolve to have done with sin once for all, to burst the fetters 
forged by evil habits, to shun the persons, the places, the things 
that have proved in the past to be occasions of sin, and to use all 
the means necessary to lead a new life; to pray more earnestly, to 
examine one’s conscience night after night, to ponder the last things 
and bring them home to oneself, and especially to go more fre- 
quently to Confession and Holy Communion. It is not a bit of use 
in the world to form a sort of general resolution, very comprehen- 
sive but very vague, of sinning no more. We must get down to 
the concrete and the particulars. We must make up our minds to 
avoid not sin in general, but that particular sin into which we know 
from experience we are prone to fall, and to avoid the occasions of 
that sin, and to make use of the means that are needful to keep 
from falling again into that sin. So much for the purpose of sin- 
ning no more. 

The sorrow for sin must be interior, universal, sovereign and 
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supernatural. It must be interior; that is, a sorrow of the heart, not 
a sorrow put into the words or looks or demeanor or posture of the 
penitent, not a sorrow put on or feigned, but a heartfelt sorrow. 
“Rend your hearts, not your garments,” says the Holy Ghost. In- 
terior sorrow means, then, a sorrow that comes from the heart. 
And this sorrow must be universal; that is to say, not confined to 
one sin of which a person may be guilty to the exclusion of another 
or others, but extending at least to all grievous sins. Every mortal 
sin takes away the life of the soul, and therefore we must be sorry 
for every mortal sin, else the life of the soul can not be restored. 
“Tt is impious,” says the Holy Ghost, “to hope for half a pardon,” 
to fancy that one may be friend and foe of God at the same time. 
Divine grace and mortal sins are opposed, as light and darkness, 
Therefore God’s grace can no more coexist in the soul with mortal 
sin than light can coexist with darkness, day with night. 

In the next place, the sorrow for sin must be sovereign. This 
means that the sorrow for sin should be greater than the sorrow for 
any other evil that can befall one. The reason is plain. The great- 
ness of our loss, the greatness of the evil that weighs upon us, must 
‘be the measure of our sorrow, and sin is the greatest of all evils, 
since it is the source of every other evil, and causes infinite loss, the 
loss of infinite goodness and infinite happiness. By this I do not 
mean that we should feel the loss caused by sin more keenly or 
grieve for it more bitterly than for any other loss. The sorrow for 
sin may be really sovereign or supreme even when it is not felt so 
keenly as some other sorrows. A mother who sheds scalding tears 
over the grave of a dearly loved child has perhaps never a tear to 
shed for her sins. Yet her sorrow for her sins may well be, after 
all, the greater sorrow. It is not a matter of feeling so much as of 
conscience and reason. We can not command our feelings at will. 
If we really in our hearts set down sin as the greatest of all evils, 
and hate it as such, and are ready, if need be, to suffer any loss rather 
than forfeit God’s grace and friendship by mortal sin, then is our 
sorrow sovereign. 

Lastly, our sorrow must be supernatural. This means that sorrow 
for sin must spring, not from any natural source or motive, how- 
ever good in itself, but from a motive and source wholly above 
nature. It is to the motive or cause of the sorrow we must look if 
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we would know whether the sorrow is natural or supernatural. If 
one is sorry because one’s sin has got one into trouble, or is sure 
to get one into trouble in this world ; because it will hurt one’s health, 
or hurry one into prison, or blight one’s prospects in life, or bring 
disgrace upon one, one’s sorrow is purely natural and avails not in 
the least unto the forgiveness of sin. But if one is sorry because 
one’s sin is going to get one into trouble in the next world, then 
one is in a fair way of winning the forgiveness of sin, because the 
sorrow comes from a supernatural source. , 

What, then, are the motives of supernatural sorrow? They are 
mainly these three: the fear of hell, the hope of heaven, the love of 
God. The fear of hell comes first. Those who have fallen into 
grievous sin must begin with this. The fear of the Lord, we are 
told, is the beginning of wisdom. The fear of being cast forever into 
that place of torment which our blessed Lord sets so vividly before 
us and so often warns us about; the place prepared for the devil and 
his angels, an outer darkness where there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth, an unquenchable fire where the worm dieth 
not and the fire is not extinguished; this fear, I say, comes home 
to the run of men more sensibly than any other motive. And the 
run of men need such a powerful motive as this to stir their hard 
hearts to sorrow and deter them from sin. It is safe to say that 
the great bulk of those whé are in heaven to-day would never have 
entered there but for the fear of hell. It was this especially which 
gave them pause in their career of sin, or stayed them when about 
to fall into sin. And if more went down to hell in imagination fewer 
would go there in reality. 

The next motive is the hope of heaven. By mortal sin man for- 
feits his right to heaven, and heaven is happiness beyond the thoughts 
and dreams of men. Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, what 
God has prepared there for those who love Him. The whole being 
of man is athirst for happiness. There is no man born of woman 
but is all his life long in quest of happiness. One man places his 
happiness in one thing, another in another, but there is no happiness 
for man unless he place his happiness higher than the creature. “For 
thyself thou hast made us, O Lord,” cried St. Augustine, after 
having vainly sought for happiness in created things, “and our 
hearts are restless till they rest in thee.” All that there is of truth 
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and goodness and beauty in the world, what is it but a faint shadow 
of that truth and goodness and beauty which is the essence of God? 
Earthly happiness, at the best, is fleeting and empty; the happiness 
of heaven alone is real and soul-satisfying and everlasting. Mortal 
sin robs us of our title to this happiness, and the hope of winning 
it back by repentance is a true motive of supernatural sorrow. 

But there is a higher motive. It is good to be sorry for sin, be- 
cause sin offends God, who can make both body and soul to perish 
in hell; it is better to be sorry for sin, because sin offends God, who 
has been so good to us and who is to be sought after as our last 
end; it is best to be sorry for sin, because sin offends God, who is 
infinitely good and amiable in Himself. This is the motive of that 
perfect sorrow which wins the pardon of sin even before it is con- 
fessed to the priest. Such, too, is the sorrow awakened by the 
thought of what sin cost our divine Lord and Saviour. In His suf- 
ferings we have an unfailing motive of perfect contrition for our 
sins. It was sin, mine and yours, that, in the person of cruel Herod, 
sought the sweet babe of Bethlehem to put Him to death. It was 
sin, mine and yours, that drove Him from the shelter of the humble 
home at Nazareth and tore Him from the arms of His loving Mother, 
to dwell alone with wild beasts in the wilderness. There the foxes 
had holes and the birds of the air nests, but the Son of Man had 
not whereon to lay His head. It was sin that forced the blood 
through every pore of His body in the garden, sin that scourged 
Him naked at a post, sin that thrust down upon His head a crown 
of thorns, sin that spat into the face on which the angels longed to 
gaze. What was it that marred with wounds those blessed feet that 
went about doing good, and pierced with nails those hands that were 
never raised but in benediction? It was sin, the same that at last 
slew the Son of God and Saviour of men. What a frightful thing 
is sin! What motive have we to sorrow for it, what cause to shun 
it, and to choose rather death itself than embrace such a monster! 
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ST. PATRICK AND HIS CHILDREN. 


Appress DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNITED DIVISIONS OF THE AN- 
CIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, OF BALTIMORE, Mb., IN Sr. 
PauL’s CHURCH, OF THAT CITY. 


BY THE REV. M. F, FOLEY, PASTOR. 


Brothers of the Ancient Order of Hibernians: The clergy and people of 
St. Paul’s bid you Cead Mille Failthe. Beneath the Roman arches of this 
temple of God you gather this evening, children of heroic sires who in days 
gone by were mighty among the mightiest buttresses of the Church of Christ 
upbuilded on the rock of Peter. You come to make public profession of your 
undying devotion to Christ and His Church, your unchanging love for the 
motherland, the Green Isle across the seas, and your unswerving loyalty to 
the Irish exile’s God-given haven, the great Republic of the West. 

The devotion of the Irish to Christ and the Church is, of all their charac- 
teristics, the most strongly marked. When St. Patrick came to Ireland, 
nearly sixteen centuries ago, he found a people better prepared, by their 
natural virtues and their supernatural instincts, for the reception of the true 
faith, than perhaps any other people to whom the Gospel has ever been 
preached. St. Patrick saw but little to change in the manners of our pagan 
forefathers, and when they had renounced the few superstitions to which 
they were addicted he Christianized and consecrated what was in itself good 
and lawful in their practices, and made their songs, their bards, their festivi- 
ties, their patriarchal government-and their clanship stepping-stones to higher 
and holier things. ; 

Before God called St. Patrick to Himself He gave to His servant the 
happiness of seeing the darkness of paganism lifted from the land and of 
looking upon the ever-increasing splendor of the light of Christianity. It is 
said of St. Patrick that when in the monastery of Lerins, preparing for his 
mission to Ireland, he prayed that God might give to the people whom he was 
about to evangelize an abundance of gold and silver. Strange prayer this 
seems. But the apostle asked for his people not the gold and silver that pass 
away, but the pure gold of charity and the silver of untarnished faith. His 
prayer was heard, and in the hearts of his spiritual children was enkindled 
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the fire of ardent love of God and of the neighbor, a fire that spread over 
Erin and leaped the waters, and a faith wondrous in its power. 

“During three centuries,” a historian tells us, “Ireland was the asylum of 
the higher learning, which took sanctuary there from the uncultivated states 
in Europe. At one time Armagh, the religious capital of Christian Ireland, 
was the metropolis of civilization.” The sons of St. Patrick bore the treas- 
ures of faith and learning to foreign lands. A German writer says: “Ire- 
land can indeed lay claim to a great past; she can not only boast of having 
been the birthplace and abode of high culture in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
at a time when the Roman Empire was being undermined by the alliances 
and inroads of German tribes, which threatened to sink the whole continent 
into barbarism, but also of having made strenuous efforts in the seventh and 
up to the tenth century to spread her learning among the German and Roman 
people, thus forming the actual foundation of our present Continental civiliza- 
tion.” Of the early Irish missionaries, Dr. Zimmer, of the University of 
Berlin, tells us: “They were instructors in every known branch of science 
and learning of the time, possessors and bearers of a higher culture than 
was at that period to be found anywhere on the Continent, and can surely 
claim to have been the pioneers—to have laid the cornerstone of Western 
culture on this continent, the rich results of which Germany shares and 
enjoys to-day, in common with all other civilized nations.” 

But Ireland was to be the martyr among the nations. The Danes came, 
cruel and bloodthirsty; the Normans, but half-reclaimed from barbarism, 
and last, and worst of all, the Saxons, the ruthless enemies of Ireland, who, 
when they failed to banish or exterminate her people, strove, through cen- 
turies of wrong, to rob them of faith and freedom, of their goods and lands, 
of their language and their literature, and to destroy the records of their 
glorious past and blot out their name from among the nations. Thus an 
Englishman, Ben Jonson, describes the situation in Ireland: 


“No age was spared, no sex, nay no degree; 
Not infants in the porch of life were free; 
The sick, the old, who could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, nor let stay. 


Virgins and widows, matrons and pregnant wives, 
All died. ’Twas crime enough that they had lives, 
To strike but only those who could do hurt 
Was dull and poor.” 


Oh, the horrors of those awful years, when our fathers braved torture 
and death for the faith they loved; those awful years when fire and sword 
and flood, and cold and hunger and thirst, and nakedness and the damp dun- 
geon, and insult and mockery and contempt, and outrage and robbery, were 
the portion of those who loved Christ and His Church. 
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And what of the era of oppression less cruel, but not less malicious, that 
has succeeded those frightful years, and which still subsists—the era of rank 
misgovernment and gross systematic injustice, the era of misrule of latter 
days coming down to our own, when bit by bit, as scraps are thrown a dog, 
has some slight show of justice been given poor Ireland? And this little 
has been done largely because Ireland’s children in other lands and their 
children’s children have been and are a thorn in the oppressors’ side, a force 
with which they must reckon; and because, furthermore, of the ever-present 
dread lest the fears voiced three hundred years ago and more by that arch- 
enemy of Ireland, Edmund Spenser, should be realized, and Ireland should 
become a “scourge” to England, her Nemesis. 

But the efforts of the enemies of Ireland’s faith have failed. I may be 
pardoned if I quote at length from a recent historian who speaks on this 
very subject: 

“The Irish population of Ireland—there is meaning in the words—was made 
apparently by nature for the Catholic faith. Hardly any influence on earth 
could make the genuine Celtic Irishman a materialist, or what is called in 
France a Voltairian. For him, as for Schiller’s immortal heroine, the 
kingdom of the spirits is easily opened. Half his thoughts and half his life 
belong to a world other than the material world around him. The super- 
natural almost becomes natural for him. The streams, the valleys, the hills 
of his native country are peopled by mystic forms and melancholy legends, 
which are all but living things for him. Even the railway has not banished 
from the land his familiar fancies and dreams. The ‘good people’ linger 
around the paths and glens. The banshee even yet laments, in dirgelike wail- 
ings, the death of the representative of each ancient house. The very super- 
stitions of the Irish peasant take a devotional form. They are never de- 
grading. His piety is not merely sincere; it is even practical. It sustains him 
against many hard trials, and enables him to bear in cheerful patience a life- 
long trouble. He praises God for everything—not as an act of mere devo- 
tional formality, but as by instinct, the praise naturally rising to his lips. Old 
men and women in Ireland who seem, to the observer, to have lived lives of 
nothing but privation and suffering are heard to murmur with their latest 
breath a fervent declaration that the Lord was good to them always. The 
Irishman was bound by ties of indescribable strength and complication to 
his own Church. It was the teacher of that faith which especially com- 
mended itself to his nature and his temperament. It was made to be the 
symbol and the synonym of patriotism and nationality. Centuries of the 
cruel futile attempt to force another religion on him in the name of his 
English conquerors had made him regard every effort to change his faith, 
even by argument, as the attempt of a spy to persuade a soldier to forsake 
his flag. To abandon the Catholic Church was, for the Irishman, not merely 
to renounce his religion, but to betray his country. It seemed to him that 
he could not become a Protestant without also becoming a renegade to the 
national cause. The state Church set up in Ireland was to him a symbol of 
oppression. It was Gessler’s hat stuck up in the marketplace; only a slave 
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would bow down to it. It was idle to tell him of the free spirit of Protestant- 
ism. Protestantism stood represented for him by the authority which had 
oppressed his fellow countrymen and fellow Catholics for generations; which 
had hunted men to the caves and the mountains for being Catholics, and 
had hanged and disembowelled them for being Irish.” 

I have said that your presence here is a mark of your devotion to the 
motherland across the sea. There is no man on the face of the earth who has 
for his native land a love more intense than the Irishman has for Ireland. 
He may be far away, and know full well that he shall die and be buried in 
the land of the stranger, which has given him a home and peace; yet his 
love for the old land has never faltered, and when the weight of many years 
has come upon him, his heart untraveled still fondly turns to the “old 
country,” and to his children and his children’s children the venerable patri- 
arch lovingly talks of “home in Ireland.” 

But most of you who listen to me opened your eyes to the light in this 
fair land. Why, then, your membership in the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
and your presence to-night? It is because you are true sons of St. Patrick and 
you love the land of your fathers. Is there another people in whose hearts 
love for the land of their sires is so strong as it is in the hearts of the sons 
of Irishmen? 

O Ireland, poor and wronged! O Ireland, long-suffering and weary! O 
Ireland, like Rachel of old, mourning for thy children because they are not! 
Remember that thy God is a good God and just, that He who could of the 
stones raise up children to Abraham has not forgotten thee. Other children 
have been given thee, O motherland. In this and in other fair climes the 
children of thy children love thee for thy glory, thy beauty and thy truth— 
love thee and do thee reverence. 

This magnificent gathering tells, too, of your loyalty to America. To 
some of you this land has given what the old land was not allowed to give— 
the right to be happy, the right to live, the assurance that what became yours 
by brawn or brain or by inheritance no man should take from you, the as- 
surance that you and yours should not be slaves, but freemen. And from the 
days when the foundation stones of the Republic were laid up to this hour 
Irishmen have never faltered in their fidelity to the land of their adoption. In 
the pleasant days of peace they have done their duty; in the grim days of 
war, where red death stalked, there, face to the foe, stood the Irish soldier. 

And we, members of the Ancient Order, born in this land, children of 
devoted Irish fathers and saintly Irish mothers, shall be the better Ameri- 
cans the more we love the land of our parents and treasure its traditions. 
“The glory of children are their fathers,” and if we live as the great Irishmen 
who have gone before us have lived we shall be true to God, our country and 
ourselves; we shall be clean of heart and clean of hand; we shall stand for 
those men and those measures that make for the noble and the right, and 
against what is low and wrong. A great future lies before us, scions of the 
Irish race. Let us stand with our faces toward the morning! 

A few words more, if you will bear with me. In our day a movement is on 
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foot to revive the language and literature of Ireland. In that movement the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians has borne a prominent and commendable part. 
Let not your interest wane, but let it go on increasing day by day. 

Sixteen centuries since an Irish kingly bard sang of the Gaelic language: 


“Sweet tongue of our Druids and bards of poet ages; 
Sweet tongue of our monarchs, our saints and our sages; 
Sweet tongue of our heroes and our free-born sires; 
When we cease to preserve thee our glory expires.” 


Truly, in these last words is there the spirit of prophecy. 
Another bard of our own days has said of the tongue of our fathers: 


“The Celtic Tongue!—Then shall it die? Say, shall our language go? 
No! By Ulfadha’s kingly soul! By sainted Laurence, no! 

No! By the shades oi saints and chiefs, of holy name and high, 
Whose deeds as they have lived with it, must die when it shall die— 
No! By the memories of the past that round our ruin twine— 

No! By our evening hope of suns in coming days to shine. 

It shall not go—it must not die—the language of our sires; 

While Erin’s glory glads our souls or freedom’s name inspires. 

That lingering ray from stars gone down—oh, let its light remain! 
That last bright link with splendors flown—oh, snap it not in twain.” 


Another thought, my brothers. Study the history of Ireland. The pre- 
judiced Edmund Spenser said, in 1576: “The Irish are one of the most 
ancient nations that I know of at this end of the world, . . . and come 
of as mighty a race as ever the world brought forth.” 

Hon. Colin Lindsey, an English writer and historic student, tells us: 
“Before England was born into the family of nations, Ireland was an 
autonomy, recognized as such by contemporary races. When Albion was 
inhabited by a barbarous and savage people, Ireland was in the height of 
prosperity. When the Anglo-Saxons were tearing each other to pieces, Ire- 
land was possessed of a settled government, and was administered by wise 
laws, so ancient that no one knows precisely the period of their first pro- 
mulgation. When England was remarkable for its ignorance and brutality, 
Ireland was celebrated for its culture and civilization. When St. Augustine 
was preaching to the heathen, when Ethelbert was receiving Baptism, when 
Alfred was a wanderer, Ireland was sending forth her missionaries all over 
the world, spreading everywhere the Gospel and civilization. When the 
foundations of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford were laid, the col- 
leges of Ireland had long been flourishing seats of learning, imparting to all 
who came to her schools knowledge and truth. Ireland can assert what 
no other existing kingdom or state can say, that her history is lost in the 
mazes of antiquity, and that her era of barbarism belongs to prehistoric 
times.” 
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Is not the history of such a race worthy of study, even if that race were 
not our own? What a world of sad truth in the words of the Irish historian. 
who says: 

“The monuments of Irish genius are scattered to the winds; the records and 
memorials of our fame dispersed or destroyed; the memory of the illustrious 
dead and the character of the living are equally insulted; we are stripped bare, 
and then reproached with our poverty; we have been deprived of our education 
and then reproached with our ignorance; our colleges, that abounded with 
learning and with learned men, who enlightened Europe, our seminaries of 
physic, poetry, music, etc., were suppressed and their scientific labors de- 
stroyed or carried off; and we are insultingly told that our ancestors were 
barbarians; we have been deprived of our manufactories, and the means of 
employing and feeding our people, and they are reproached with laziness.” 

I can not close without a word on one of our racial characteristics which 
such an occasion as this brings into prominence—the mutual love of the 
Irish people and their priests. Always and everywhere they have been to- 
gether. In weal and in woe, in victory and in defeat, in glory and in 
shame, in the awful days of famine and fever and the happy hours of harm- 
less gaiety, in the battle’s glare, in the prison’s horrors, on the martyr’s 
scaffold, they have been side by side, the people and the priest. The Irish 
people and their Sogarth Aroon, their father and their friend—one in faith 
and trust and love—so have they been since St. Patrick’s Day, so may they 
be forever, united in life and in death not divided. 

I have not sought to appeal to your prejudice or to inflame your imagina- 
tion; but I have sought to lay before you, clear-headed and intelligent men, 
not tales to please the fancy, but facts that must appeal to your minds, and 
truths that must move your warm Irish hearts. 

We have come of a great race; great because of its antiquity, great because 
of its virtues, great because of its deeds, great because of its sorrows. We 
are of the blood of martyrs and confessors. Let us never surrender for a 
mess of pottage the precious heritage of our birthright. Many men and 
women who have stood strong and unmoved amid the terrors of persecution 
have succumbed to the blandishments of prosperity. Our fathers loved the 
cross of Christ and they now rejoice with Him. Blessed, too, shall we be if 
we forget not the lessons of Calvary. Through the sorrows of the Way of 
the Cross we, too, shall come to the glories of the Resurrection. 
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SEVEN CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN IN PREPARA- 
TION FOR FIRST CONFESSION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
V.—COonrRITION. 


I might tell you a good deal more about sin, but I think that what 
I have said of the harm it did the angels is enough to help you make 
up your minds that you will keep away from it all the days of your 
lives. We can never thank God enough for being so good as to give 
His Church that great Sacrament of Penance, in which every sin 
may be washed out and our souls made strong enough to fight 
against all our enemies. Once more you see the need of preparing 
yourself in the best way possible. I feel that at this moment you 
are, all of you, sure that you are going to do your best. What I 
have been so far trying to do for you is to make you hate sin, for I 
know if you hate it, either you will never fall into it, or if you do 
you will be very sorry for having done so. The first thing now nec- 
essary is that you must be sorry for all the sins you may have com- 
mitted up to now. If when you go to Confession you are sorry, 
really sorry, that is, if you have contrition for your sins, then I have 
not the slightest doubt that you are going to make a good and a very 
good confession. 

I wish to talk to you now about the way in which you are always 
to prepare yourselves for this Sacrament. Sometimes on Confession 
days you will see boys and girls rushing into the church, kneeling 
down for a minute or so, and then, if there is a chance, running 
right into the confessional. You would certainly say that these chil- 
dren were not really ready to receive the grace of that Sacrament 
as they should. I wish to put you on your guard against this. I 
wish you right from your very first Confession to get into the way 
of doing things as you ought to. If there is anything you must do 
with care it is the preparation, not only for your first, but for all your 
Confessions. 
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In this instruction I will speak to you about the way in 
which you are to go about getting ready. When you come into the 
church on the day fixed, kneel down and ask God, through the most 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, and through the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
to give you the grace first to know all your sins and then to be sorry, 
very sorry, from the bottom of your heart, for all of them, even the 
smallest. That is the same as begging for the twofold favor of 
making a good examination of conscience and of making a very 
sincere act of contrition. This you must pray for every time you 
are about to confess. After this comes the examination of con- 
science. To examine your conscience means to look over all your 
thoughts, words and actions, to find out which were wrong and 
how many times they were wrong. Never forget that in Confession 
you must tell the priest not only what sins you committed, but also 
the number of times you were guilty of each offense. 

There are many ways of examining your conscience, some of which 
I like and some of which I do not like at all, but which, on the con- 
trary, I detest. You must not think that you have to read the ques- 
tions which some prayer books have in their pages, in which they try 
to teach you how to prepare yourselves for the Sacrament. Take my 
advice and never use a prayer book for this purpose. You know 
that only that is a sin which is against any of the commandments of 
God or of the Church. So I would say that the easiest and the best 
way to examine your conscience is to take up the first commandment 
and ask yourselves whether knowingly and willingly you have ever 
done anything, or said anything, or even thought anything, against 
that commandment, and if so how many times. Do the same with 
the second commandment, and all the other commandments of God, 
as well as with the first, second, third and fourth commandments of 
the Church. ’ 

There is another way which you might like as well or per- 
haps like better. You have duties all the time and everywhere. 
The only time when the commandments do not oblige you is when 
you are asleep. Otherwise, no matter where you are, you are always 
obliged to obey. This obligation to do as God’s law bids is called 
your duty. You may therefore ask yourselves, Have you done your 
duty to everybody—to God, to your parents, to your companions, to 
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your teachers, to all who are in any way your superiors? If not, 
how many times have you failed? 

As you go along try to remember so that when you go 
into the confessional you will not keep the priest waiting. When 
you have examined your conscience, when you know what sins you 
have committed, and how many times, then do your best to be really 
sorry for them. There are many reasons why you should be sorry 
for your sins, and some of these reasons are better and stronger than 
others. You may regret having done a wrong act, because what you 
did was not nice and the thought of it makes you feel ashamed of 
yourselves. Or you may regret because you were found out and 
your parents or your teachers punished you, or your companions 
laughed at you or avoided you. Now to be sorry in that way, 
though it may help you a little to be better in the future will be of | 
no use in Confession. If that is the only kind of contrition you 
have, if you are sorry for no other reason, then, no matter what 
else you do, the forgiveness of the priest will not wipe out your sins. 
That sorrow is useless because it is being sorry, not for your sins 
but for yourselves. 

Again, you may be sorry because you are afraid of God 
and of His punishments. You know that He is just and that 
He hates sin and will punish it as He will also reward virtue. There 
is hell for those who die in mortal sin, and there is heaven for those 
who die in the state of grace. If you regret having sinned because it 
put you in God’s anger and in the danger of losing heaven and 
being condemned to hell, then this regret when it is felt in Con- 
fession will, with the absolution, remove all stain of guilt from your 
soul. But there is a better sorrow. I might call it the sorrow of 
grateful children who grieve that they have sinned because they 
have in that way offended God, who has done so much for them, who 
has given them so many favors, who made them so that they might 
live in happiness with Him forever, who has forgiven them so many 
times, who when they were lost by original sin brought them back to 
His friendship, who is protecting them every second of each hour, 
who made them members of His Church, who sent down His Son 
to die for every one of them, who has done so much in the past and 
is willing to do so much, even much more, in the future for them. 
If you weep over your sins for all this goodness of God then your 
sorrow is of the right kind and with it you will most certainly come 
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from Confession with God’s love in your souls and with every speck 
brushed away. 

This last kind of contrition is real contrition. The first does not 
even deserve the name of contrition. The second is just barely 
contrition, but, remember this, because it is of a low degree of 
sorrow, it is called not contrition, but attrition. 

There is a fourth degree of sorrow for sin. It is that sorrow which 
leaves ourselves out of sight altogether. It is that sorrow for sin on 
account of God Himself, because sin has offended One who is so 
good in Himself, who ought to be reverenced and loved because He is 
the first and best of all beings, and deserves, without any fear of 
punishment or hope of reward, to be loved on account of what He is 
in Himself. Perhaps it is not easy to be sorry in this last manner, 


_yet it is possible and it is this kind of contrition that we should 


always try to make ours, not only when we go to Confession, but 
every time we examine our conscience or in any other way think 
of our sins. This sorrow that I speak of now is so powerful that 
of itself, without going to Confession, it is mighty enough to free us 
from all our sins. It is so wonderful that if we were to die after 
making such an act of sorrow we would soon be face to face with 
God and forever. It is worth our while trying to be sorry in this 
way, and it is above all worth our while to ask God to give us this 
grace. The saints had it. There was nothing they hated as much 
as sin, because there was no one they loved as much as God, and they 
loved Him for Himself. What hatred of sin must have been theirs 
when they would suffer anything rather than offend God, rather 
suffer anything here or even in the world to come. 

There was St. Francis de Sales, whose soul was on fire with the 
love of God to the degree that once, when the devil was tempting 
him to give up all hope of ever seeing God, he prayed that if he was 
going to be lost, at least he might be allowed to love God throughout 
his eternal separation from Him. He cared for God and God only 
and no matter where he was to be he wanted to love God. Such a 
love could make acts of perfect contrition only. The lives of the 
saints are full of such examples. 

I find it out of my power to tell you how much of the fruit of 
your confession depends on your act of contrition. It is not nec- 
essary for you to feel sorry. What is necessary is to be 
sorry, and you are sorry when you have made up your mind either 
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through fear or through love of God never to commit sin 
again. Understand that nobody can make you commit sin in spite 
of yourself. Understand also, that if you will you can take a 
stand against all sin, and that forever. Yes, the grace of God is 
needed, but you may be sure of this one thing, that if you do all that 
you are able to do of yourself God will be at your side ready to help 
you. 

So before going into Confession ask yourselves whether you 
are determined, through all difficulties, to keep away from every 
sin. Be sure of it, inasmuch as you can, and fight as hard as you 


can with yourself in order to force yourself to take that resolution. — 


You might help yourself to that by looking at your sins, whatever 
they are, and asking yourselves a few questions about them. You 
might ask yourself are those things that you have to tell to the priest 
things to be proud of? Would you want the whole world to know 
about them? Yet God knows about them and perhaps your angel 
guardian saw you perform them. You might ask yourselves 
whether those sins did you any good at all in any way. Perhaps 
there was more trembling about them than pleasure, perhaps they 
left a bad taste behind them. I want you to think of anything that 
will enable you to see how foolish one is when one does wrong, so 
that for the future you will be on your guard against making a fool 
of yourself in this way. 

Besides, what do you do every time you break a com- 
mandment? You offend God. And now ask yourselves what 
has God done against you that you should displease Him? Has 
He hurt you in any way? Rather has He not been good to you 
in every way? He has kept you alive, watched over you in a thou- 
sand ways you know nothing about, protected you against the most 
terrible accidents and proved to you that He wishes you well. He 
has been goodness itself. And yet you would not obey Him. What 
was His desire when He ordered you to keep His commandments, 
when he forbade you to sin? Was He thinking only of Himself? 
Not at all, my dear children. He was thinking of you. He made 
those commandments in order that by keeping them you might 
make your lives beautiful, because it was better for you in this world 
to keep them than to break them, but chiefly because if you acted 
against them you would run the risk of never being happy with Him 
in eternity, but of being always unhappy. 
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The more you think the more clearly you will learn that there 
is nothing in sin worth the while, that you can not give one single 
good reason or excuse for your sinning.- You will find, on 
the contrary, that in sinning you have been your own worst 
enemy, while God, in making it a law that you should avoid sin, 
has been your truest friend. And yet you have gone to work 
and almost despised this only real friend of yours, the One 
who was thinking of you and your happiness while you eat and 
drank and played, during the daytime and also during the night 
while you were asleep, the One who had you in His mind always, 
even when your parents did not even give a thought to your welfare. 

The surest way of keeping out of sin is to be sorry for it in your 
heart. It is for this reason I have spent so much time talking to 
you about contrition. This is why in preparing yourself for Con- 
fession you should take more time in making yourselves sorry for 
your sins than in any other part of your preparation. You may be 
sure that if you do this your Confessions will make you better and 
better, until you will come so to hate sin that not all the temptations 
in the world will be able to lead you away, even the breadth of a hair, 
from the road of the commandments. 

As you get older and after you have been several times to Con- 
fession, you will now and then, perhaps often, notice that, 
in spite of all the grace that is contained in this wonderful 
Sacrament for which you are getting yourselves ready, you still 
commit the same sins and have the same faults to declare to 
the priest. This will not be a proof that you have made bad Con- 
fessions, but it will show you that though you have had some 
sorrow for sin, that though you have had enough sorrow to be 
pardoned, you have not had that great contrition of which I have 
been speaking, and hence have not got all the profit from the Sacra- 
ment which God wishes to give you through it. God, your Father, 
who is in heaven, not only desires to pardon you all you have done 
against Him, but He is so good that He is anxious to keep you in 
His favor always. He does not want you to be for one minute out- 
side His friendship. He loves you so much that He is working all 
the time to hold you by His side, or rather in His arms. When, 
therefore, you are asking Him for the grace of a good Confession 
beg of Him to make your sorrow for your wrong-doing so great that 
nothing under the sun, nothing, will ever change your firm purpose 
of never offending Him. 
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CONFERENCES TO CHILDREN AT SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MEETINGS. 


I.—OBEDIENCE. 


Once upon a time there was an old schoolmaster, who at the 
beginning of the year, wrote the word Obedience in big letters upon 
the blackboard in his classroom, and this inscription remained 
there, before the pupils’ gaze, for some time, as a reminder of their 
first and most important duty, the duty to obey. Obedience is not 
only necessary for being a good and virtuous pupil, but it is also the 
means of how to succeed in anything you undertake or do, at home, 
in church, at Sunday School, even at play, and you will need it par- 
ticularly in that grand work which you have before you, the prepara- 
tion for your first Holy Communion. 

All the perfection which we ask of you is contained in that one 
word that was written on that blackboard, Obedience. Nor is this 
difficult to understand: You young people are necessarily kept 
under orders from some one or other; at home it is your parents; 
and you leave your parents’ orders only when you come under the 
orders of your teachers or of the priest, so that there is hardly a 
moment in your day when you are not under orders to do something 
or other, and as you are never asked to do anything but good, the 
result is that if you obey you will always and without error do the 
right things. 

Obedience is like a long road that leads through the country: 
sometimes the road is straight, sometimes winding, it turns to the 
east or to the west, it may be up and down hills; it disappears be- 
neath the shade of a forest, then reappears in the open; it skirts a 
precipice or lake. All this matters not. It is the road, and from 
the moment I take it I am certain of reaching the place to which it 
leads. This is obedience, and nothing more is needed than the 
intention, “I will obey,” to make a child thoroughly good. There 
is a difficulty, however, that lies in the way of obeying, and it is 
a great one. To overcome it, remember that there are three qualities 
that make true obedience, and they are: You must understand, you 
must be willing, you must know how. 
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First of all, the understanding. Some children are like puppets— 
mechanical dolls—that are made to move by pulling a cord or by 
turning a crank; they, too, obey, but without sense. When pushed 
or pulled they move, and that is all. Do not be like these puppets, 
Let your obedience be a reasonable one; that is to say, make it clear 
to yourselves why you should obey this or that order. 

Your youth and inexperience, for instance, are the chief reasons 
for obeying. What do you know? What can you do? Are you 
not greatly in need of being guided? Nor can you fail to know, 
from your own experience, that for want of advice, or maybe from 
disobeying orders, many small, and perhaps great mishaps have 
already befallen you. If you had minded when told not to over- 
heat yourself by fast running, would you have caught that bad cold? 
Would you have cut yourself so badly if you had listened when 
your mother or father forbade you to play with knife or scissors? 
But even if you had the experience of age or the knowledge of a 
philosopher, you have not the privilege; you are subject to your 
elders, and if you oppose the authority of your parents and teachers 
you will be called little tyrants, and with good reason; a tyrant is 
an unlawful monarch, an usurper; if you refuse to obey you are no 
better, the more so if you wish to be master purely for your own 
pleasure, to every one’s annoyance, and to your own harm. 

Let me tell you that obedience is imposed upon everybody, with 
the exception of God. There is not a created being in the universe 
who is not obliged to obey some one, or some thing. Nobody can 
always do as he pleases. Formerly there were mighty kings who 
said: We want things done according to our good pleasure. Louis 
XIV., King of France, was one of them, but when his armies suf- 
fered defeat in his wars, when the winter of 1709 brought great dis- 
tress to France, the king realized that he could not do just as he 
pleased, and he humbled himself before God. Kings, princes, gen- 
erals, priests, teachers, all mankind have their superiors whom they 
must obey, with greater reason therefore must you obey who are 
only little children. 

Secondly, you must be willing to obey. There are persons who 
do not like obedience, because it means the doing of what others tell 
you, without asking your own inclination. These persons are mis- 
taken. Obedience manifests, on the contrary, a great inclination to 
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be good, Always to do just what others command is not easy. We 
love liberty so much! Liberty appeals to our pride; it is so pleasant 
not to be obliged to obey any one. The snake appealed to Eve’s pride 
by telling her she would be like God, and that is why she disobeyed 
God’s command. It is very pleasant, too, to do just as we like, to 
follow our inclinations. To obey we must overcome all this. Obe- 
dience requires great will power, a determined resolution often 
renewed ; the utmost fidelity to prayer in order to obtain the strength 
necessary. 

Do not imagine therefore that you can become obedient all at 
once without any trouble, neither be discouraged at your failures 
in this respect, they are inevitable, and they will, no doubt, be fre- 
quent. Confess them sincerely, remembering that each act of dis- 
obedience is really a sin against God, for which you ought to be 
sorry with your whole heart, and then redouble your efforts, and 
you will surely make great progress. 

Finally, you must know how to obey. There is a way of doing 
everything, and much depends upon the way a thing is done. The 
manner of giving is better than the gift itself. Suppose some one 
would give you a handsome book at Christmas, but at the same time 
would tell you, “I had to give you this present because it is cus- 
tomary, but I did not like to do it, it was expensive, and I could 
have used my money to better purpose.” 

You would reply: “Sir, take back your book, if you offer the gift 
in such a way I do not care to accept it.” 

To obey is to give; it is to give one’s will to God, and to those 
who represent Him; it means to sacrifice one’s pleasure and one’s 
desires, and it is the manner of obeying which adds to or dimin- 
ishes the merit of obedience. 

There are three ways of obeying which are bad and which should 
be avoided: 

There is, first of all, what I would call the manner of a whipped 
dog, or of a punished slave. That is the manner of those who obey 
when a hand is raised to strike, when they are threatened, but 
once the master’s eye is no longer watchful and the fear of punish- 
ment is removed they think no longer of obeying. 

This obedience does not deserve the beautiful name of obedi- 
ence; what merit can it possess before God and before men? None 
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whatever. It is only an act of fear, and as such it is unworthy of 
a Christian child. ; 

There is, secondly, the insolent and rebellious manner. That is 
the manner of those who obey grudgingly, asking the reason why. 
The reasons given are disputed, they are found insufficient, objec- 
tions are raised, they think obedience unnecessary, absurd, get 
angry, and pout, and finally obey, but with every possible sign of im- 
patience and ill humor. This is not real obedience. 

It suffices to know that we must obey, we have no right to ask 
for reasons and explanations from the one to whom we owe obedi- 
ence. 

Finally, there is a third, faulty manner, and that is an obedience 
after the manner of the turtle or of the snail. This is the manner 
observed in those who intend to obey, who do not complain or get 
angry. But what a tardy obedience it is! How often must they be 
told to do a certain thing before they set about it, and when they 
do obey it is most slowly. 

Be sure and avoid carefully all these defects. Obey promptly, 
cheerfully, silently, and then you may be quite certain of God’s 
blessing, and, as Holy Scripture says, obedience will gain for you 
the victory. 








PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 


CONGREGATIONS. 


I. Ex Actis Pu X. 


1. Fifteen Tuesdays in Honor of St. Dominic. 

The following indulgences are granted by the Holy 
Father in connection with the devotions held in their 
churches by the Dominicans on the fifteen Tuesdays pre- 
ceding the feast of their holy founder: to those who at- 
tend at least eight times—a plenary indulgence under the 
usual conditions; also 200 days each time. These indul- 
gences are applicable to the souls in Purgatory. (June 7, 
1905.) 

2. The Rosary of the Seven Joys of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. 

In connection with this devotion the following indul- 
gences are granted:—(1) to those who say it publicly in 
a Franciscan church—the same indulgence as is gained by 
the members of the Order; (2) plenary (under usual con- 
ditions) within the octave of the greater feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin; (3) plenary, once a year, for those who 
recite it every Saturday; (4) for those who carry it and 
use it frequently, plenary at the hour of death; (5) on 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin, for all who say it—300 years, 
etc., etc. The beads must be blessed by a priest with dele- 
gated authority from the Minister General of the Friars 
Minor. (September 15, 1905.) 


II. From the Congregation of Rites. 


1. The Vatican Edition of Liturgical Chant. 
The Sacred Congregation declares the edition of Plain 
Chant issued by the Pontifical Commission appointed for 
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the purpose to be the official one, and orders that all 
future editions of ecclesiastical chant should be printed in 
strict conformity with it. Moreover, in all churches fol- 
lowing the Latin Rite, including those administered by reli- 
gious, all other editions are to be withdrawn, gradually, 
but as soon as may be, and the official edition to be substi- 
tuted. (August I, 1905.) 
2. The Third Order of Carmelites. 

It is decided that, in processions, members of the Third 
Order of Mount Carmel may walk under the same cross as 
those of the First Order, the latter taking precedence. 


(June 30, 1905.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


mw 
NECESSITY OF GENERAL CONFESSION FOR A CON- 
VERT REBAPTIZED SUB CONDITIONE. 


Mr. N., a convert to the Catholic faith, was baptized, as a child, 
in the Lutheran Church. He is now 50 years of age. There exists 
reasonable doubt as to the validity of his baptism received in the 
Lutheran Church, and for this reason he is rebaptized, conditionally, 
on his reception into the Catholic Church. But now there arises this 
question: Must Mr. N. make a full confession of all the mortal sins 
he may have committed, since his baptism as a Lutheran? Or may 
he be excused from making a full confession, because since his first 
baptism is doubtful, the sins committed after it are materia dubia 
for confession, and therefore need not necessarily be confessed. 
Would it not be sufficient for Mr. N. to confess a few sins, after 
his baptism as a Catholic, and thus receive a valid absolution, 
indirect for all his sins committed since his first baptism. It will 
be a great hardship for Mr. N. to repeat the sins of half a century, 
and it seems unreasonable to subject him to this hardship, since he 
has only doubtfully contracted, in his first baptism, the obligation 
of confessing his sins. Moreover, Ballerini and other authors assert 
that it is not of strict necessity that converts should make a complete 
confession of their lives. Therefore we ask, may Mr. N. be ex- 
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cused, under the circumstances, from making a full confession of 
his whole life? 

Answer.—Mr. N. will have to make a full confession of all his 
sins from the day of his baptism in the Lutheran Church. This may 
appear a hardship, nevertheless it is so ordained by the second and 
third plenary councils of Baltimore, and by repeated declarations 
of the Holy See. 

Lehmkuhl treats of this matter at some length, and maintains 
that after the recent decisions of the Holy See concerning this mat- 
ter, there can remain no doubt about it. Many theologians were 
inclined to exempt converts from this obligation, when they were 
rebaptized sub conditione, on entering the Catholic Church, because 
since the validity of their Catholic baptism was doubtful, it remained 
also doubtful whether the sins committed before it were really re- 
mitted by sacramental absolution, or by the Catholic baptism. Hence 
these theologians thought that to such converts, if they confessed 
matter sufficient for absolution, although they made no general con- 
fession of their lives, absolution might be given conditionally, and 
that thus all their sins would be remitted indirectly, provided their 
first baptism in Protestantism was valid. And thus they tried to 
save the convert from the hardship of ‘a life-confession on his en- 
tering the true Church. 

But against all this reasoning of the theologians (cf. Ball. ad Gury, 
tom. II, 231, n. 4), the Holy See has expressly declared that con- 
verts who receive conditional baptism must confess all the mortal 
sins of their past lives, quoad speciem et numerum, and be absolved 
from them conditionally. The Holy See gave this decision in 1715, 
in the well known case of Charles Wippermann. And again, in 
1868, when the bishops of England, through Cardinal Manning, 
asked the Holy See for a ruling on the question. The case of 
Charles Wippermann, of course, was a particular case laid before 
the Holy Office. But the intention of the Holy Office, in deciding 
it, was to pass a sentence and to give a decision, which might apply 
to all cases coming under this head, and which might be regarded in 
the future as the law on this matter; for the decree must be regarded 
as an authentic interpretation of the divine law by the Holy See; and 
not merely as a local law or as a disciplinary measure of the Church, 
The Church will not, and can not prescribe anything as necessary 
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matter for confession which is not so by divine law. In accordance 
therefore, with the divine law, sins committed after a doubtfully 
valid baptism must be submitted to the power of the keys in the 
tribunal of Penance. This we learn from the positive declaration 
of the Church. Reason, likewise, confirms it. For, though one 
who is doubtfully baptized has not a certainty, but only a probability 
of receiving sacramental absolution of his sins, it does not follow 
that the obligation to confess them is only probable, and may be dis- 
regarded; for the duty of confessing and performing the penance 
received, is for all more certain, than that probability of receiving 
the effects of the Sacrament. Whether the penitent receives the 
sacramental effects of the absolution depends on the validity of his 
first baptism, so that doubt may be always entertained about it. 
But the duty of confessing and doing the penance admits of no 
such doubt, since it is based upon grounds morally certain and suff- 
ciently evident. If this were not so there would be an end of all 
human obligations. By baptism men come under the jurisdiction 
of the Church. This is the external rite by which men are admitted 
as members. But no one doubts that a man remains subject to the 
jurisdiction of a social body, into which he has been admitted by the 
acknowledged external rites, till that reception is proved to be in- 
valid. All, therefore, who have been baptized, and who were de- 
sirous of receiving baptism validly, though there exist doubt about 
the validity, are subject to the jurisdiction of the Church and to her 
laws, and are bound to comply with the divine command of confess- 
ing their sins. In other words, the doubt about the baptism has 
this effect, that the baptism may be regarded as invalid in the sense 
that it ought to be repeated conditionally, lest the man risk his 
eternal salvation; but not in the sense that a doubtfully valid bap- 
tism impairs or wipes out all a man’s obligations toward the laws 
and regulations,of the Church, among which is the precept of con- 
fessing all one’s mortal sins committed after baptism. (cf. Schieler, 
Theory and Practice of the Confessional, p. 190.) 











